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The rising rubbish avalanche 
could poison the world 


TRIBUNE _ 7 April 1970. n (L) 



E ach year in the Federal Republic 
about four cubic metres of rubbish 
per capita are produced. 

Bonn's Town and Country Planning 
Institute states that rubbish dumps are 
continually growing. 

Unless some efficient means of garbage 
disposal is invented the day could come 
when living conditions are seriously 
jeopardised by masses of rubbish. Future 
generations are in danger of being forced 
to Jive on mountains of trash. 

Figures show that it is private house¬ 
holds that produce the most rubbish. In 
1967 Federal Republic families threw out 
a forty million cubic metre mountain of 
waste. 

Industry on the other hand Is not such 
a large-scale producer of waste products. 
Industrial concerns threw out “only” 
fifteen million cubic metres of rubbish. 

Estimates show that there were in the 
end fifteen million cubic metres of clear 
sludge, vyitli further heaps of rubbish 
being produced when houses are tom 
down and more coming from agricultural, 
waste. 

It is estimated that in 1967 the overall 
total of rubbish produced in the Federal 
Republic was about 200 million cubic 
metres. 

The amount of household waste to be 
coped with was shown to be dependent 
on the size of the neighbourhood. In 
cities of more than one million inhabi¬ 
tants there was 0.93 cubic metres per 
head of domestic rubbish. Towns of only 
10,000 to 20,000 could boast of only 0.58 
cubic metres per person. 


In small towns and villages the amount 
of throw-out is even smaller. 

The reason for these differences lies in 
the fact that country people tend to buy 
fewer packaged articles and have more 
opportunity for building bonfires and 
getting rid of their own rubbish. 

Shopping in big cities varies greatly 
from shopping in smaller localities, ac¬ 
cording to sociologists. 

In bigger cities far more packaging 
materials are used when all kinds of items 
are sold. 

Estimates show that household waste 
alone iB increasing by five or seven per 
cent. Waste disposal is becoming more 
difficult and experts feel we are on the 
brink of a catastrophe since local authori¬ 
ties are unable to implement sufficient 
waste-disposal measures. 

Household waste is disposed of almost 
completely by dumping it in the country¬ 
side. Only 1.35 million tons of household 
rubbish is burnt and 190,000 tons are 
turned into compost. Almost ninety per 
cent of household throwouts are just 
dumped. At the moment there are about 
50,000 rubbish dumps in the Federal 
Republic, But only five per cent of all 
waste-disposal areas are regulated and 
controlled by the Bonn Town and Coun¬ 
try Planning Institute. 

Incinerating rubbish would go a long 
way towards solving these problems. First 
of all it is expensive and secondly there 
are now some kinds of rubbish which 
cannot be burnt. A large number of 
plastics and metals can severely damage 
important parts of incinerators. Even after 
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rubbish has been burnt rubbish remains. 
Burning only reduces the weight 
of the rubbish by fifty to seventy per 
cent. The incinerators produce ash and 
further dumps are needed for this. 

A particular problem Is disposal of the 
rising tide of scrap cars. In America 
and other European countries a new 
method of wreck disposal has been 
developed, The cars are quite simply 
tipped Into the sea. 

If we Were to tip the rest of the rubbish 
we produce into the oceans we would 
have discovered the surest way of poison¬ 
ing mankind. Scientists are therefore du¬ 
ty bound to find new ways of disposing 
of trash. The balance of nature has 
already been greatly disturbed and some¬ 
thing must be discovered to clear up this 
problem before long. 

(Frankfurter Neuo Press®, 7 March 1970) 


j,: fjphc Federal government's “American 
The Waste Land (Photo . GQmlw .-;l Week” was an unmistakeable 

(i-hoto. GD ^ f ,fc-* monstration Qf whfit chanccllor Brandt 

TF7~t .• ojt Ills return termed a “confirmation and 

wnai sin a IMlfffeffirmatlori of Gennan-American partner¬ 
ship.” 

M The two countries are dependent on 
inister of the Interior Ha»I 0 ne another and accept this mutual 
rich Genscher has come (^dependence as the most natural thing in a 
favour of measures to allow unmssrhall world. Chauvinists In both countries 
women in future to use with ofoqust come to realise that world affairs 
blessing the title “Frau”, ns longasthriiave assumed new dimensions, 
not wish expressly to be addressed Performances will not always be as 
“Fraulein”. tap-rate as that achieved by the cool team 

This move comes as a result nfwirS technicians at Cape Kennedy but 
agitation bv Free SIS n.S&deral Republic-Am?rican cooperation, 
member" D Shown by tfie people "concerned to be the 


3? 

of imitation for all that. 

Up until now, according to Mlafe Negotiations between the: two govem- 
Genscher, the general use of the adhnents ended with a small mixed Cabinet 
“Frau” has only been official in Nmeeting in the Wliite House, also some- 
Rhlnc-Westphalia and Lower Saxony, thing unique and a small gesture. . ■ 

(FrankfurterAHge.nein.Zei; The expense-of the first Social. Demo- 
nir Doutsciiionii, 9 March iflratlc Chancellor s maiden visit to 

' : • _ y ashinqton may not, strictly speaking^ 

Jive ' been necessary but the itlpero 
jerformance of Willy Brandt and his wife 
bit was not only an exhausting business 
itit also a sound investment. .. . 

!■ There is no need to deny its relevance 
’or the forthcoming important local 
Sections in this country, yet even though 
ill-!;that American TV commentators 
»uid think of to say at the end of the 
first day of negotiations was that Willy 
Jrandt’s. English is first-rate and the 
lecond day was drowned by the publicity 
■unvniriBiiBinstifnifaiBiiftiiifiJinuiiBsiiBinsiiiiiiiBntinFiBfiBniiiiciiTiifiifiBiiiiiiwiinn 


vice-president 


graitffitrter^llgcmeme 

ZEITUNG FUR DEUTSCHLAND 

One of the world’s top ten 


When a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best la the world, both 
Its coverage and its editorial contents assume international 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. has been 
named one of the ten best newspapers of the World. Thefirst time, ' 
Ih L963, by professors of the, Journalism Department of Syracuse’ 1, 
University In New .York. The second time, in 1964, by the pro¬ 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United'States! ,' 

“Zeitung fttr Deutschland" (“Newspaper for Germany") is a desig- 
nation that reflects both the Frankfurter Allgemefne's underly¬ 
ing purpose and, more-literally, its circulation p- which.covers: 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic.;In^Addltlon 
to 140 editors and correspondents of its own, the paper has 450 


“stringers” reporting from all over Germany and around the 
world. 280,000 copies are printed dally, of which 210,000 go to 
subscribers. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold 
on newsstands. Every issue is read by at least four or five persons. 
‘ Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung is the paper of the business¬ 
man arid the politician, and Indeed of everyone who matters in 
the Federal Republic. 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the German market, the Frank- 
. furter Allgemeine Is a must. In a country of many famous news* 
papera.^is authorHyi scope, and influence can be matched only at 
• an international level, • 
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leaders directly and without the aid of an 
interpreter. 

The Washington talks will have settled 
once and for all such speculative doubts 
as may have been harboured In East 
Berlin or elsewhere. Tills country’s policy 
on detente and the Eastern Bloc enjoys 
the Wliite House's full support. 

Despite all assertions to the contrary by 
the Christian Democrats and the Texas- 
talking Cliristian Social Union in Bavaria 
WUly Biandt has never had the slightest 
intention of giving a breakneck rodeo 
.performance in order to impress the 
Soviet Union the only misunderstandings 
that needed to be clarified were five 
collected nonsense of Bonn going it alone 
to the East, a new Rapallo and a sell-out 
,to Moscow. 

■ • President Nixon noted, and Chancellor 
Brandt could not agree more, that “Both 
you and we will not forget that we 

_cannot gain new friends at Die expense of 
' oidfriemisfeps."'. 

■ The President thus outlined with a fair 
degree of clarity what precautions are to 
be observed - in ' the West’s concerted 
action towards the East. Relaxation of 
tension and safeguarding of the peace 
“must be pursued by exhausting all 
possibilities of negotiation.” This justifies 
both the substance and the timing of 
Bonn's moves up to and including 
recognition of the Oder-Neisse frontier 
between Poland and the GDR. 

Before this milestone In reconciliation 
between this country and Eastern Europe 
is readied, however, Bonn and Washing¬ 
ton and both together in Mato must 
conscientiously synchronise all moves. 

Bonn must not attempt to interfere in 
the great powers' own business either. 
That is to say that Bonn must respect the 
; priority of the Salt talks and file Allied 
discussion of genuine safeguards for West 
Berlin. Eghard Mdrbttz 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 13 April 1970) 



President Nixon bidding Chancellor Willy Brandt farewell after the Washington talks. 
From Washington Chancellor Brandt flaw to Cape Kennedy to watch the launching of 
Apollo 13. (Photo.dp.) 


America and th$ EEC 


T here must be no stopping short at th6 
mere undertakings on tlie.Co)mnion 
Market that Chancellor Brandt made 
President Nixon with the best of Inten¬ 
tions, otherwise the conflict of Interests 
the Atlantic alliance that the Chancellor 
so rightly fears will Inevitably arise. 

The Washington talks must bring about 
a definite result, soon on what is, as 
regards the future of partnership and 
cooperation, a crucial Issue, that of rela¬ 
tions between the Common Market and 
the United States. . \ 

Now that Willy Brsmdt Is. back iq this 
country a serious attempt must be made 

to put two matters straight: 

1. Material interests of Individual 
countries must no longef be allowed to 
slow down the progress of Common 
Market entry talks and postpone still 
longer the expansion of the European 
Ecconomic Community. The tendency is 
once more apparent and in the.next few 


weeks, the Federal 
expressly counter it, - 


government 


Progress towards European integration 
is at least as important as continuation of 
Bonn’s policy towards the Eastern Bloc. 
Partial success In the one Is an additional 
precondition of subsequent success in the 
other and reconciliation with the East 
wdl take time — a great deal of time. 

America lias a right to expect Europe 
to reach new dimensions. Bonn must net 
accordingly. . 

,. 2, The Brandt/Schcel administration 
must also ensure that the EEC parts 
company with its remaining vestiges of 
Me policy, discrimination. For some 
■time Americans have been expressing 
exaggerated anxiety about discrimination 
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afforded to the laqqch^ng of Apollo 13 
me new style of government in Bonn as 
demonstrated. by 'WiUy Brandt will not be 
without effect on his hosts... 

| The visit-.will certpinly have made its 
mark on the stem old Senators who used to 
rwbmrhend the President to call Borin to 
plain-deaUngTexas fashion. • ! 
KThe Chancellor .was not fo be put oijt 
pr his stride in -Washington, not even by 
we most venomous of questions, In hjs 
gars as Governing Mayor of West Berlin, 
►fjndestag member, chairman ..of the 
** r^kl Democrats and Foreign Minister he 


C hancellor Brandt did well in Washing¬ 
ton. A wide-ranging programme of 
Ministerial-talks had 'rid him of-so much 
ballast that by the time he himself met 
President Nikon there were no time- 

wasting details left to pomplicate matters. . _ 

*. - who must aecordlngly foot the bulk of 

. .. The (wp men were able to .concentrate . ; : . j , 

op • fundamentals and syncluonise thelr ; Tlj0 ; ruth df ^matter Is that both the 
basic policy llnes : ™swmM jy m. mea^sa atrBtQg , c conceptiand tlie piovislbn bf the 
ma ter ofVtaa#kjspeclR? pploi And wher ^, lthal ^ tHe of Nato aia 

JSjSiKi MWE whole- As the forebs' and ' military 
decided an d detafls h .d to be setUejJn ffldWi(S rovlded :8ervt , ;t0 p I0 t ec t;!ill 

relation to weightier political. considers membcr .^ untr | es my , redlsfribuUori of 

lions. , . ■ •'. jhe expense.Is subject to joint considera- 

,A case in point is the unpleasant matter tion of changes In • concept and 1 the 

of the cost of stationing American troops resultant cost-sharing, ■: I ; > 

in Europe,i a topic that is as. hoary and ,, This,.in otherwords but uriamblguouS- 

ridden with misunderstandings , as the ly, is what Willy Brandt ; has to say ih 

Atlantic alliance itself... : Washington 5 and!> Prekldent Nbcon, 

; The 1 prevalent bpinlon has always been although hard pressed by Congress critics, 

that since US forces are mainly Stationed i accepted the tenet even before tht two 
In this country they are first and men met. Thbarest is .a' matter: for 'tire 
foremost here because of the Germans, North Atlantic CounclL. 


Defence< costs 


.pf, this kind, particularly as certain export 
Ipbbies have been trying to bring 
.influence to bear on the politicians. 

Every aspect of the EEC that 1$ grist to 

i.:.Continued on page 2 


1 It will be up to file Nato ; Council so lo 
define disjoint offer of equal and mutual 
reductions In troop strength to both the 
$cvlef Union arid the other-Warsaw Pact 
countries that The 1 Eastern Bloc, in 
replying' yes"or no, can Itself assess the 
prospects of success of a European 
security conference.' 1 •' ,* 

Brandt also pointed out that Western 
Europe,' which the ‘United States has 
always encouraged to play a joirit role in 
International politics, is on the-way to 
doing soc 

'^Expansion >bf the Common ; Market, 
which had led not only to agreement blit 
■also-' to .the f$ar of 'competition, was 
claimed by the Chancellor in his 1 Washing¬ 
ton talks to be imminent. It is hlgti time 
America started viewing Europe'nbt Only 
"as a -sphere > of Interest but also as an 
’independent force alongside the Soviet 
Union and Red China, <- 

i-iv: r ffansOstl 

(RHEIIV-NECICAR-ZEITUNG, 11 April 1970) 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Cambodian flare up extends 
South-East Asian trouble spot 


W ith the outbreak of civil war in made such a spectacular proposal without 
Cambodia political and military first having made contact with the 
conflict in South-East Asia has entered a governments in Moscow, Peking and 
new phase. An end to warfare had seemed Hanoi. 

to be within striking distance. The What is more, the appropriate con- 
rhythm of strategic reductions in elusion has been drawn in Paris from the 
American forces made it possible to power situation in Hanoi, where advo- 
forecast when ail would be over. cates of the old policies of Ho Chi Minh, 

Now the war has spread to cover the who was always in favour of negotiations, 
whole of former Jndo-China. Escalation are said to have the upper hand, 
or compromise is the dramatic choice The socialist countries have yet to 
facing the United States - and not only respond favourably to the French pro- 
America. posal but are obviously awaiting a sign 

It is up to the great powers and the f rom tolWtad States. Everyone after all 
small to decide whether or not military ? a| ? eed ^^ largely depends on 
escalation is to give way to the political ^ ne ^ ca ^® tl ]® r t 0rn0t P^^ 8 “A 0 

solution of an international conference. Bpre ® d * 8rms f °£ ® eo ' 

. 4t . . .. . , ., , x . graphical extent and material. America, 

This Is tli© simple and ineluctable truth, when all is said and done, Is waging war. 
as the French, who well know the situa- Before any international conference 
tion, have realised. Their suggestion of gets under way It is imperative that all 
expanded negotiations on all problems sides are fully aware of the extent to 
affecting the former Indo-Chlna and ef- w hich Washington is prepared to go by 
forts to bring about a conference Includ- wa y 0 f negotiated compromise, 
ing everyone either directly or Indirectly The United States need hardIy wony 
involved in the conflict comes at the right vvliat governments are in power In Laos, 
moment. Cambodia and North Vietnam but Saigon 

This time France’s initiative stands a remains the sensitive spot of the White 
chance of coming to something. For one, House’s political strategy for peace. 

Paris can hardly be imagined to have There must be no joining of forces in 

Saigon aimed at reunification of South 
_ _ _, , Vietnam with the North on a communist 

Mogadishu recognises basis the minute the Americans pull out. 
® ° It is not the strategic after-effects on 

XT1T . i # Pacific security policy that worry the 

Ulbncht reprime United States. Wliat worries America is 


Ulbricht regime 

QSftdishu, jeron likely to 

. LVJ. be tbe first ? B P lta i “tv outside of 
communist East arid South-East Europe 
to have two German ambassadors: one 
from Bonn and one from East Berlin. 

In other instances of recognition of the 
GDR by third countries either the coun¬ 
tries concerned do not entertain diplo¬ 
matic relations with Bonn (as is the case 
with a number of Arab countries) or 
Bonn broke off (Cuba) or froze relations 
(Cambodia) when recognition was grant¬ 
ed. 

There has been no mention whatsoever 
of breaking ties with Somalia now that 
Mogadishu has recognised the GDR and it 
is, to say the least, improbable that 
relations will be frozen. 

Not a year ago the Grand Coalition of 
Christian and Social Democrats had 
enormous difficulties with the decision to 
freeze relations with Cambodia and the 
Opposition Free Democrats scornfully 
noted that It wa? neither one thing nor 
the other. 

In view of this it requires little in the 
way of the gift of prophecy to forecast 
that the present Social and Free Demo¬ 
cratic coalition will come to another 
decision. Bonn’s 1 ambassador • will 
probably merely be recalled to Bonn for 
consultations. ... . . 

.Which is .not to say that WQly Brandt 
and Foreign Minister Walter Scheel no 
longer object to recognition of the GDR 
.by other countries. Die response is no 
longer as inflexible as it used to be, 
though. . .. 

. Somalia can neither help nor hinder 
pfforts to bring about intra-German agree¬ 
ment and ; the Federal government Judges 
the matter solely by this criterion. 

This tactical position wfll not be.main¬ 
tained as Jong as, the HallsteJn doctrine 
but It does nave the advantage that it 
capnot he reduced, ad absurdujn by the 
Supreme Revolutionary . . Council in 
Mogadishu. The flaUstein doctrine could 
hot. have changed the consequences of 
.domestic ■ changes in African and Asian 
countries either. .■ \■ 11 - .,.. 

.(Sflddeuticho ZBilling, 13 April 1970) 


United States. What worries America is 
that the entire world may interpret the 
end of the Vietnam war, for which 
-Washington has* sacrificed-40,000 men 
and hundreds of thousands of millions of 
dollars, as a defeat. 

France’s role as a mediator cannot 
include the explanation of this viewpoint 
to tlie socialist countries. The power- 
political situation renders tills impossible. 
America does not, os a world power, need 
anyone else to interpret its slratgy for 
that matter. 

Yet the French Initiative for neutrali¬ 
sation of former Indo-China Is a political 
spark that could fire all concerned. The 
Nixon administration is certainly not in 
favour of escalating the war and is un¬ 
likely to want to miss the opportunity of 
breaking, by means of a conference the 
law according to which all W8rs tend to 
escalate. 

The crack First Division is scheduled to 
leave Vietnam on 15 April, Postponement 
of die strategic withdrawal would prompt¬ 


ly lead to a turn for the worse in 
America's domestic Vietnam debate. Be¬ 
sides, the Salt talks In Vienna are due to 
start at about the same time. 

Intransigence in Vietnam would not be 
without influence on the prevailing poli¬ 
tical atmosphere, in which the great 
powers are reconnoitring their prospects 
of progress towards a relaxation of 
tension. Which is why Moscow is not 
interested in escalation in South-East Asia 
either. 

Peking and Washington are reputed to 
have common interests too. Cliina’s view 
of what is going on its southern flank is 
not merely that Mao Tse-tung's theory of 
revolutionary warfare is successfully 
being exported. 

China takes a jaundiced view of 
developments that could lead to North 
Vietnam penetrating every sphere of life 
in Laos, controlling Cambodia and ab¬ 
sorbing South Vietnam. A conference 
could call matters to a temporary holt. 

China, would only join in if the pros¬ 
pects of a rerun of the 1954 Geneva 
solution were good. Realising tliis the 
Thai government has chosen to favour the 
French proposal. 

The conclusion drawn by Cambodia in 
response to the changed situation is, 
oddly enough, the least Important In 
tenns of international politics. The over¬ 
throw of Prince Sihanouk may have 
triggered off the major crisis but tiie 
departure from the political scene of 
tightrope-walker Sihanouk has made 
Phnom Penh a mere tool in the hands of 
the great powers. 

Cambodia no longer has the slightest 
significance as a state, merely as a strate¬ 
gic area. Only a conference could give the 
little country back relative political In¬ 
dependence. Adelbert Weinstein 

(Frankfurter Allgomaina Zeltung 
fQr Deutfldhland, 9 April 1970) 


America and the EEC 

Continued from page 1 , 

the mill of other countries' suspicions 
that the Common Market Is intended to 
bo for members only must be put right as 
soon as possible. This is a political neces¬ 
sity. The Federal government can no 
longer be content to console its American 
allies with the thought of the European- 
North American contact committee that 
has yet to be founded. 

Public relations work emphasising the 
harmless nature of the EEC will only be of 
lasting effect if existing members 
remember and do something about its 
political purpose before the summer is 

ou *- (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeltung 

fllr Deutschland, 11 April 1970) 


Satisfactory Bonn-Budapest talks 


T rade talks in Bonn between Hungary 
and 1 this country are progressing al¬ 
most without a hitch. The climate of 
negotiation is better than on other 
matters. It is assumed, and not without 
reason, that Budapest Is laying the 
groundwork for the establishment of dip¬ 
lomatic relations with Bonn. . 

There are no frontier problems with 
Hungary as there , are with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, although an end to the 
Hallstein era is in sight as regards the 
others too* But the establishment, of 
diplomatic relations with Budapest i is 
within reach and not a mere dream. 

. Hungary’s non-insistence on. enormous 
loans makes matters that much easier. 
Unlike Poland, which is even thinking in 
terms of the unique conditions attached 
to the Soviet pipeline deal, Hungary is far 
more interested in support from Bonn in 
the Common Market ■••• 

Liberalisation of trade, which could 
prove epoch-making for Hungary in trade 


Lessons to be 
, „ * ■ INTERVIEW 

learned from' • l o 

Guatemala ts life imprisonment an inhuman punishment: 


cannot do without the threat of this 
maximum penalty since the credibility of 
the State’s legal authority is involved in it. 
With this threat we must warn the poten¬ 
tial criminal, him who may possibility 
become a murderer. This sentence is what 
is know In legal terms as a general 
deterrent. How this basic Idea is actually 
put into practice is another matter. It can 
be extensively modified. 

Question: Is It not all a pretence? We are 
proud to have abolished tiie death pe¬ 
nalty yet we have replaced it with what 
many people may consider something far 
worse. According to experts fifteen years’ 
imprisonment would destroy a man’s 
personality. 


an absolute necessity to possess the threat 
of life behind bars for the protection of 
the people's lives. 

Question: Other countries, for instance 
Britain and Sweden, who generally speak¬ 
ing release lifers after ten or twelve years 
inside have kept the absolute threat in 
their possession. The only question Is 
whether this is not a case of false labelling 
when evetyone knows that the tiireatened 
punishment will certainly not correspond 
to the actual time served. 

John: I would suggest a different proce¬ 
dure. If you say that there will be life 
imprisonment but that this will mean 
only twelve or fifteen or at the most 
twenty years it Is certainly a question of 


relations with Western Europe as a whole, 
is»more important ..than financial as¬ 
sistance for Budapest at the moment. 

, The talks in Bonn were launched by 
Hungarian Foreign Minster Janos Peter, 
who has also been responsible for giving 
every, encouragement to intra-German 
talks In Erfurt and Kassel. 

Budapest would like to become the 
Comecon’s gateway to trade with the West. 
There has been no lack of broadsides 
from the GDR on this score. East Berlin 
is - ( suspicious of tjie Federal Republic- 
Hungarian folks, partly because the final 
political goal is clear and partly because 
the Hungarian economy has competed 
with its own In certain sectors over the 
past year or two. 

The more the GDR loses its monopoly 
position in trade with the West, the more 
Eastern Bloc countries come to realise why 
> East Beilin is obstructing European under¬ 
standing. , Werner Hebert 

(Kieler Nachrichten, 8 April 1970) 


S omething must be done, spok, DISCUSSION WITH JUSTICE MINISTER GERHARD JAHN 

energetic tone of voice u at ... 

that is going the round of Minot ' 

?T"‘i the term life imprisonment' to cannot do without the threat of this an absolute necessity to possess the threat 

nantn m j i. .tn In future that the sentenced man maximum penalty since the credibility of of life behind bars for the protection of 

O? UiA rnnt C pmoi«? S nflB? Sill actually spend the rest of his days the State’s legal authority is involved in it. the people’s lives, 

ot me Guatemala at air ad uu |ahind bars? This js a que9 tion that is With this threat we must warn the poten- Question: Other countnes, for instance 

emphasis is being attached to the F )nce aga|n | n headlines in conneo- tial criminal, him who may possibility Britain and Sweden, who generally speak- 
Ottice working party the membjj on with pena [ reform in the Federal become a murderer. This sentence is what ing release lifers after ten or twelve years 
which have for days been Die Walt editorial staff is know In legal terms as a general inside have kept tiie absolute threat in 

brains as to how the next abducfo nembers Pau i Leruch and Hans deterrent. How this basic idea is actually their possession. The only question is 

murder of a diplomat can be pw^hueler interviewed Minister • of put into practice is another matter. It can whether this is not a case of false labelling 
Tiie example was set by the fariustice Gerhard Jahn. be extensively modified. when everyone knows that the tlireatened 

who were at least able to prevo/’V ... . _ Question: Is It not all a pretence? We are pun islunent will certainly not correspond 

kidnapped diplomats from being 1/ ucstion: Munster Jahn, In the re- p roud to have abolished the death pe- to the actual time served, 

ed. A few weeks ago a similar dera ^ Republic, there has been no na jty yet we have replaced it with what Jahn: I would suggest a different proce- 

party was set up at the State Dep*? 8 P*^ punishment for the past twenty many people may consider something far dure. If you say that there will be life 

Secretary of State Rogers had, Recently lawyers and people con- W orse. According to experts fifteen years’ imprisonment but that tliis will mean 

ly, to concede on 6 April that llHler erned wlth penal reform have revived i mpr i SO nment would destroy a man’s only twelve or fifteen or at the most 

way of a solution had been fortfic? i * cu t s 1 sio, , is °“ whether life imprisonment personality. twenty years it is certainly a question of 

‘T wonder,” he mused, "whatcwriJ 1011 *® 8180 be abolishod - Wliat is y° ur Jahn : I have always been of the opinion false labelling. It would be better to say 

done to prevent further abduc tiOM. , ^P itl ‘ 0 . , l? , . , that life imprisonment was a more ter- that tiie most severe penalty is not “life” 

. . r Jahn: We must be quite clear in our minds d ble punishment that the death penalty, but twenty years. I would consider this 

lnese are strong words tor«WEfliat it will be very difficult to pass bu t our efforts to Implement a new, more honest. In my opinion, however, 

«*!Lh 8 ® r ® at P° wcr tllQ “legislation cutting the severity of our humane form of punishment are still in another method would be even better. A 

Sj 1 ii?-’ together witn m°KFpresent ma x| m um penalty. But the ques- their Infancy. We are not in a position to prisoner's fitness to return to society 

joviet union, among the uest-gu&ji on 0 f w hat- sense life-long imprisoni- j ud ge whether this sentence in fact leads should be tested periodically, 

me world, will ambassadors, K me nt has conceals a quite basic problem to die condition you have described. Question: What will be the criteria for 

general and other diplomatic watjjyolved in dealing with people whose What we must do is make the term testing tliis fitness? Simply the risk of 

tuture only be able to go for a vrtki |ct i ons call for punishment. This matter imprisonment of such a kind that the tiie criminal repeating his crime. That is 

company ol bodyguards. nust be discussed and solved one day. convict can endure it without cracking up. to say how safe society is from him? 

Information about individual »| Question: In present day practice is penal The chance to implement a humane form John: Protection of sooiety must be the 
measures is unwillingly released, jervitude designed to rehabilitate all pri- or punishment has not been used so far. major factor, but we must also take into 

lose ninety per cent of their efficaqioners Including lifers? Is it designed to So we are not in a position to say consideration tire question ofhow far tiie 

they become common knowledge nake it possible for convicts to be re- whether it is a demand of humanity and convict has been rehabilitated, or, put 

Issuing diplomats with firearms Assimilated into society? human dignity that tiie life sentence another way, whether the long spell of 

the answer either. Who is to gu Jahn: Quite definitely. But there is of should be abolished. imprisonment has made him so helpless 

that they can use them? Might ihffl* ourse problem whether a man serv- Question: Twist and turn it as you will that it wijl.be bestfor him if he were nol 

for that matter he a risk of Ib^S Bfe imprisonment is to.be buried alive the f ac t remains that life imprisonment released. 

developing into wild shooting miP r : whether he has a. claim tq life as much contradicts the basic idea of reliabili- Question: A dangerous Idea. An ex 

The only means of tnianmlKl^ 3 '.“W ° tbor . man ,n the difficult con- tation which ia not ruled out even in the pessively longjQ.prURfl 

'only the immunity but olso the foi# iotls . tbat prison presents. For the lifer ca sa <j£ murderers. It ia well known that man to die 

llty And'nliyghmi weil-bcina of &?^ ere , a . r alf, the possibility of the tendency to repeat the crime is rare in fjince he lias been imprisoned for so long h< 
would thwlSr aod occupations the case of mun f erors . go the idea of must Stay on, inside till |he end oflils days 

new International aRrcemcnts. p mng , and ® . cbanco f °r hun to read protecting society from the killer can Jahn: It is not a question of “the end oJ 

seems to be on the right track 'r 0 , 1 ? 11 ie < ?J ts i t jf ^? r d aad , co * cct really take a back seat. In that case we his tether”, I am basing tliis id^a on th< 

proposal for an ^ intergovommeni» Uat on ^ tb J? IS l [! e s / f T1G t ! ,ne maintain there is only one sense in life assumption that, die convict will spend hii 

fcrencc. 8 in essential preparation for die day when imprisonment: retribution - society tak- twenty years in the conditions of l 

Oblectlons must however be seeing a hfo sentence may regain j n o Us revenge. modem prison in which everything li 

die idea of a bon'on political freedo ^- Sc J .*[ would be quite wrong { g^t you that thoughts of retri- done to help make him fit Tor society 

other countries for prisoners ■ i 8 |l0 ' e the plight of the man seiivling a bution are decisive for many people, again. But this may not always work ou 

return for kidnapped diplomats. sentei J ce and simply say that in his including some politicians. For me die in every case, 

to be the definition of prisoner? tf, ase pen£d reform would be a waste of thought of possessing a general deterrent Question: Now we must be precise or 

ments taking pnrt in this conferejff®* _ , . ! to warn off future potential offenders is another point: as you see it, Ministe 

a great deal of work ahead of lhe»® , ^?{?”l L Doe S l i a tern , 1 of IPPrS!" die decisive factor. There Is no greater Jahn, if die rehabilitation programmi 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, BAp'( p ®P^ ^ 8 ^ ba8 ^ trappings of reliabili- possession than life and die State must, goes awiy tliis is not a failure of thi 

tatlon yet makes no mention of the protect this. For this reason I consider it efforts undertaken to prevent the mat 
eventual release of the prisoner strike the 

-—4hqn as being a mockery? Surely he • i i TT • 11 

knows that he is being prepated for a day LreSldent UeillC Ilia HII baCKS UD 

m Germanof humane .‘ f rpPf lorii nress 

punishment involves making the lifer feel HCCUUIU Ui UIC 

publisher! t bat even lie is not a hopeless case. He ... .... . 

Filedilch Rolnacka will continue to hope tliat one day he will "president Heinemanrt considers that a »It was Impossible, Helnemann said, fc 

editor-in-chieFi be pardoned. In Federal states an official X complete and independent gazette of the press, to rest on its laurel? for die. sak 

Eborhatd wagnor pardon is certainly not a matter of course government activities is, an essendal re- of convenience. 1 Ways must be found i: 

assistant editor- iN CHi£fi bttt Is something for which a man in qulrcment in the functioning of demo- preserving journalistic Independence in a 

oho Hoini "this position naturally strives for. In your cratlc order. circumstances. 

cniTno Question, through, you art speaking of a Speaking at the twentieth anniversary H rnnsirWrl it incufficient tn ensm 

Aiex.nd.r An'u^T '&*»*" d """ !® ur ^under present ..'li'/ivRAto'p^krurt diwrsJtv of the plew with purely to. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE ° f "W' TS - -I***S*" 

potion: The criticism levelled at life diat the freedom of opinion of every The President stated decisively that n 
hi ri cia ’ 'Imprisonment revolves around the incon- single journalist that is firmly anchored in newspapers should ever be banned, ft 

ia 8Wenc y in the various Federal states of Basic Law need never be reviewed, political reasons, or whatever. The Pres 

23 , ‘ e sil?one ,t lSS5?d,y*iSmbM5? iwrdons signed irt isolated cases by prime Tliis freedom, according to the Presi- dent said: “I am against such attempts t 
tbi. ; 2 -M-I 2 - 68 . Trim o*- w ™ ministers of states Which often come to dent, did involve a duty, allowing the interfer with' the free conflict t 


that life imprisonment was a more ter¬ 
rible punishment that the death penalty, 
but our efforts to Implement a new, 
humane fom of punishment are still in 
their infancy. We are not in a position to 
judge whether this sentence in fact leads 
to the condition you have described. 
What we must do is make the term 
Imprisonment of suclra kind that the 
convict can endure it without cracking up. 
The chance to implement a humane form 
of punishment has not been used so far. 
So we are not in a position to' say 
whether it is a demand of humanity and 
human dignity that tiie life sentence 
should be abolished. 

Question: Twist and turn it as you will 
the fact remains that life imprisonment 
contradicts the basic idea of rehabili¬ 
tation which ia not ruled out even in the 
ease pf murderers. It ia well known that 
tire tendency to repeat the Crime is rare in 
the case of murderers. So tiie idea of 
protecting society from the killer can 
really take a back seat. In that case we 
maintain there is only one sense in life 
imprisonment: retribution - society tak¬ 
ing its revenge. 

John: I grant you that thoughts of retri¬ 
bution are decisive for many people, 
including some politicians. For me the 
thought of possessing a general deterrent 
to warn off future potential offenders is 
the decisive factor. There Is no greater 
possession than Ufe and the State must. 
protect this. For this reason I consider it 


that tiie most severe penalty is not “life 
but twenty years. I would consider this 
more honest. In my opinion, however, 
another method would be even better. A 
prisoner's fitness to return to society 
should be tested periodically. 

Question: What will be the criteria for 
testing this fitness? Simply the risk of 
tiie criminal repeating his crime. That is 
to say how safe society is from 1dm? 

Jahn: Protection of sooiety must be the 
major factor, but we must also take into 
consideration tiie question of how far tire 
convict has been rehabilitated! or, put 
another way, whether tiie long spell of 
imprisonment has made him so helpless 
that it wijl.be best, for him if he were not 
released. 

Question: A dangerous Idea. An ex¬ 
cessively long .Jqrm Jn.prUon hsMriNW 
man to tjie 

Since he lias been imprisoned for so long he 
must Stay on, inside till Jheend of Ills days. 
Jahn: It is not a question of “lire end of 
his tether”, I am basing tliis id?a on the 
assumption that, die convict will spend his 
twenty years in the conditions' of a 
modem prison in which everything is 
done to help make him fit for society 
again. But this may not always work out 
in every case. 

Question: Now we must be precise on 
another point: as you see it, Minister 
Jahn, if the rehabilitation programme 
goes awry tliis is not a failure of the 
efforts undertaken to prevent the man 
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President Heinemann backs up 
freedom of the press 


AdverMiing-niei 1111 N ° 1 late anyway. By too late we mean in this consumers of reports and news stories 

A Printed by Jaie that tire 1 prisoner’s personality has sufficient lattitude- to reach their own 

Ki6garBBiuh-undVeriBg»dni«k«' ,i soiig since been destroyed and nothing conclusions. 

Hambury-BiankeoMB more can be done to rescue It The prison ' He continued that the problems arising 

Diuribmed in iha usA »r bars have made him unfit for a life in from concentration of the press should 

mass maiunot-^w Society for good, There are cases in which not be left to journalists alone to be solved. 

vS. n y: iw» ton* years of Imprisomment-have driven Freedom of the press is not only a basic 

All article! which the german to insanity. Is a punishment of this right in Basic Law. but also a fundamental 
raprinii ora pubinhad in cooperocw jinarure ; ;co.mpatible w j dl thg bases duty of Basic Law. 


P resident Heinemann considers th$t a 
complete and independent gazette of 
government activities is ,an essential re¬ 
quirement in the functioning of demo¬ 
cratic order. 

Speaking at the twentieth anniversary 
celebrations ■ of the Federal; Republic 
union of journalists (DJV) in-Frankfurt 
on 6 April Gustav Heinemann stressed 
that the freedom of opinion of every 
single journalist that is firmly anchored in 
Basic Law need never be reviewed, 

Tliis freedom, according to the Presi¬ 
dent, did involve a duty, allowing the 
consumers of reports and news stories 
sufficient lattitude to reach their own 
conclusions. 

' He continued that the problems arising 
from concentration of the press should 
not be left to journalists alone to be solved. 
Freedom of the press is not only a basic 
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Gerhard JBhn 
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*o tin zighi ©t you r system has retained this form of 

. . ■ . Punishment. I am convinced that we 


duty Ot Basic Law. uuudi, xiuwbvci, snuuiu oe usiai un 

He said: “If mergers show signs of the right of every citizen to remain well 
limiting journalists’ independence it is the informed. In this people in the Federal 
duty of the Blindcstag, the government Republic are weli served by the abund- 
and the Constitutidtial Court at Karisrtihe ince and achievements of the many media 


..It was impossible, Heinemann said, for 
the press to rest on its laurel? for tiie. sake 
of convenience. 1 Ways must be found of 
presenting journalistic independence in all 
circumstances:' 

. He considered it insufficient to ensure 
diversity of the press with purely finan¬ 
cial and administrative measures.; 

The President stated decisively that no 
newspapers should ever be banned, for 
political reasons, or whatever. The Presi¬ 
dent said: “I am against such attempts to 
interfer ; with tiie free conflict of 
opinion!" 

As a last resort Article 18 of Basic Law 
should be remembered, he said. But lie 
upheld tiie right of the Constitutional 
Court to revoke .the basic, rights of a 
citizen, including a journalist and in¬ 
cluding the right of freedom of speech.. 

No doubt, however, should be cast on 
the right of every citizen to remain well 
informed. In this people in the Federal 


from repeating h}s crime. What you are 
talking of his the case where a prisoner’s 
threat to society has been neutralised but 
the man himself has been made unfit to 
rejoin that society. 

Jahn: Yes, precisely. So I am calling for a 
formulation of tiie laws that will leave 
room for manoeuvre. I must make provi¬ 
sion for such cases where release into 
society of a convict can be prevented. 
Question: When you speak of testing a 
man’s that his guilt should be wighed up 
in the test? Or more precisely: do you 
think tliat there are cases where tiie 
burden of guilt is so great that premature 
release from jail could not be considered 
in any circumstances?, . . 

Jahn: If I answered that in tiie affirmative 
1 would be contradicting whol L.said 
before whep I closed tha^evejy man js 
rphabilit'ablc. But a man who lias hoaped 
a great burden of guilt upon himself is 
precisely the man who should not be 
allowed to think that after a certain 
period of time lias elapsed lie will auto¬ 
matically regain Ills freedom. A ro- 
estlmatlon of Ills case must always be 
undertaken. But when the case of such a 
man is reconsidered it will not be possible 
to prevent the adjudicator rc-rending his 
case from being influenced by.the seve¬ 
rity of his crime, perhaps subconsciously. 
Question: Minister Jahn, you are hoping 
to Implement penal relarm that will 
prevent a convict from becoming de¬ 
humanised even after twenty years incar¬ 
ceration. If this is at all possible it would 
cost much money. Do you believe society 
will be prepared to meet tills cost? 

Jahn: It will be necessary to make tiie 
public aware how important problems of 
penal reform are. If tliis cannot be achiev¬ 
ed no Finance Minister wjll release the 
money required for building modern 
prisons, employing qualified staff and 
financing all other measures involved. I 
see it as my duty to instil this awaremess 
in society. .... 

Question: Cm tybu specify how the clau¬ 
ses' relating to premature release of pri- 
, seiners setying a life 1 term are formulated 
in' ihe penal reform programme you are 

nrmrntiTib? '' 


to help the men 1 of the press resolve any operating here todty. - , • ” 
COnflictsarising.’’ ' (LDbecker FodirldiUn, 7 


April 1970) 


Jahn: This mattef Was dealt with In the 
last legislative period in the debate on tiie 
reform of general sections of the penal 
code. There was a long, cut and thrust 
discussion which resulted in a decision 
that we were not yet at a suitable 
juncture to, undertake alterations to the 
m regarding life imprisonment. In my 
Opinion the lawmakers* conclusion must 
be respected. 1 • 

Question: What ruling would you your¬ 
self would you yourself consider correct? 
Jahn: As f see it after a ponvict servirig 
life iniprisonmerit had spent twenty years 
behind bars a c6urt should revise his case. 
It is hot possible ttfsay tyet when the : time 
will be ripe fo? such, a ruling to be made. 

(blE WELT.6 ApTlt'1970) 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 



POLITICS 


Basic law as a basis for the State 

LEGAL CONSEQUENCES OF RECOGNITION 


O ur State was bom amid legal expert’s 
discussions and their contradictory 
opinions iiave accompanied it ever since. 
It is no wonder that at every supposed 
turn the never-ending discussions of the 
experts become loud and audible once 
again. 

Since the final years of the Roman 
Empire State organisation in Germany 
-has been mainly legal organisation, apart 
from the equally important social aspects. 
When the political situation first got into 
difficulties impending disaster was 
jlnstantly announced by a tremor running 
'through the legal foundations. 

Today lawyers are considering the legal 
consequences of recognising the German 
Democratic Republic (GDR). It is 
certainly ijo coincidence , that they 
encounter questions leading back to t)ie 
source, questions tliat' had divided their 
predecessors when they had to discuss ii 
draft for Basic Law. ’ '‘ 

At the constitutional assembly on line 
Herrenchlemsee they could , not agree 
whether tlie Empire left .behind by 
Bismarck had been brought to an end by 
unconditional, surrender, thus becoming 
for even ex tinot, or whether- Jt continued 
Its existence inithe people living on : the 
territory It retained. .< • i : 

The question whether a successor $tite 
based on'Identity .continued to ekist of 
whether a completely n6w federalised 
State was to be formed as 1 desired by 
those .provincial staftk 'that still remained 
intafiT hM"' tb 'ktay^iin'ahswered" until 
Konrad"’Adenauer ignored the .necessity 
of; iiidecisioh , and ' gave prlpfity as 
occasion c^mdnded 'to & newstart or legal 
succession, 

Adenauer himself thought that he was 
immune from dissensions, within himself 
in; the face of ; this unclarified situation. 





Similarly the problem of the nation 
scarcely troubled film. He was attracted 
by the foundation of a State as he wanted 
It and' he Sought the power ’ that this 
would bring with it as a possibility at ahy 

-,The Prime Ministers pf the states in the. 
Western, ;Zones. thought differently. Even 
before they met at-Herrenchiemsee they, 
had simed to hold, up a development that 
seemed, threatening to them. 7.',. . l( ! 

After the Loridon I'ecomrnendations of 
the three Western Foreign Ministers had 
authorised them to convene a Constituent 
National Assembly they once again tried 
to evade this. " ■. ■ ■' •••'• 

At a meeting on the Ritterstuhl near 
Koblenz in'July 1948 they decided upon 
a dover note for their counterproposals 
requesting a postponement of a National 
Asreinbly and the composition of a 
German constitution Until Conditions 
write such! thSt an' all-German govemWerit 
could be forined'aiid a sufficient degree' 
of sovereignty restored. r ■ 1 ' 1 
. Justifying their. teserVatidiis the Pririvri 
Ministers said that they attached'gteat 


an'expedient'organisation, as die fusion 
of the three Western zones of occupation 
was, till the attributes of a Stato until this 
cqutd include (ill Germany. / 
for thjs reason they suggested a 
constitution should be replriccdo/dy by a 
Basic r Law with less.'claims and that' tiiey 


should refuse the envisaged plebiscite on 
It. They did not want to make the will of 
the people equally responsible for an 
Interim solution that would be careMly 
shielded from any solemn establishment. 
Tiie body commissioned to prepare Basic 
Law was called the Parliamentary Council 
and not Constituent Assembly. 

The mood of the Parliamentary 
Council, convening at a time when Stalin 
was '.preparing | to undermine German 
confidence in the Western powers with 
the blockade of Berlin, was. expressed by 
Carlo. Schnyld when he said, “When the 
people orraiisep itself merely 0 s . 4 
function of the will of a superior foreign 
force, even under, the compulsion,,'to 
follow certain directives,, the resqlt is no 
more than, an organism bearing a more or 
less administrative stamp” • ... 

Considering tjie concern of the hesitant 
Prime.; Ministers and the fear,.of, the 
founders, that, a fragmentary State could 
be born that could finally prove not to be 
provisional as well as. the patriotic desires 
of; many Parliamentary Councillors such 
as Theodor Heuss who, hoped to save 
“indivisible .Germany” .at all events, the 
preamble, to .Basic Law, will .be seen in 
another light than by, those who would 
like most of all. to go. with Rainer Barzel 
to, Karlsruhe; to complain of a breach of 
constitution. « 

■* Who is there, that does not see the 
contradiction between the solemnity of 
the preamble with, its call to strive, for 
nafiqnal .unifyand, the mpdpst intention 
df|ivlnA legal'Ordbr to tlie-itiovitnhle? 

, TJie dilemma of powcrlcssncss has given 
fisc to an understandable .desperation 
concprnjng this country’s. destiny. The 
preamble at lopsl Imposes on forthcoming 
generations the duly of fulfilling what 
must remain denied to contemporaries of 
the catastrophe resulting In division., 


■ - i • • . - • .1 •; ■ • 

I t cap now- no longer be ignored that 
the relations of the government and 
the governing parties with .Christian 
Democrat Opposition- are rapidly worsen¬ 
ing. . ■! ., 

At the centre of controversy are not,as 
rqlglit have been (expected, questions,of 
domestic policy, .the area of the Federal 
government’s .‘main offensive, ,The dispute 
is, centred round this country's -German 
andEasterfi.Eurqpe.andqlipy. 

, Considering the statement?, apd coun¬ 
ters tat ement 3 of the past few days and 
announcements, from both . 'the Federal 
Republic arfd East Berlin, there seeips tp 
be, nq qther .topic. that could provide 
serio^comppUhoriio' Eastern Euio^eari 


Possible Bonn-GDR diplomatic ties 
. , do not excite Moscow 


.! Peopje are getting their eye in. The 'diie 
side is aiming at what It calls the discrimi¬ 
natory laws that could, thoii^i they need 
not,, prove p .stumbling-block for the 
Kassel meeting.' The targets in the .Federal 
Reppbllc are pie alleged preliminary pay¬ 
ments made by the, Federal government 
in its Eastern European policy apd the 
alleged standstill of exploratory talks in 
Moscow and tyarsw conduced, by State 
Secretaries Egon Bahr and Georg Duck- 
ydtzfespeqtively,!. .' , , 

The rapid succession pf 1 demand? for 
recognition ; being made,.by■ the Spcfclut 
Unity Party (SED)' press, their attacks on 


Rrandt, and their .campaign., against' the 
term *‘3nner-German relatiqris” shpw only 
too-plainly that this SED is conscious , of 
its own weakness in home affairs. ,.,! 
the party .knew this before the Erfurt 


meeting and the spontaneous demonstra¬ 
tions of sympathy for the Federal Chan¬ 
cellor by young citizens bore this out, 
though supporters of the heritage of both 
Weimar and Eisenach lypre represented., 
The', SED‘already; knew frpm public 
opinion, polls that . 71 per cent pf the 
Working comhnuoity. had described Cer- 
many and hot tlie German Democratic 
Republic (GDR) as their mother country; 
'■ Test questions relating to the coopera¬ 
tion- theory and the Brezhev Doctrine did 
not result in answers that were likely to 
allay the,SED’s .concern In fyome affairs 
orrive It niore room for manoeuvre. 

. IF there was a result to the frftirt 
meeting that everyone can see It must be 
the renewed confirmation of how,diffi¬ 
cult and wearisome tlie road to gradual 
rapprochement between the two States in 
Germany is going to be. ;.. .. 

The; somewhat-premature oritics'of this 
policy who claim that tliesB efforts have 
already come to a standstill or have failed 
altogether ignore the struggle necessary-in 
the fifties,’ just after 1 the- Federal Republic 
had been set up to.,restore relations with 
neighbouring copntriqs in Western' Europe 
after the -war,., .. ... \' ■' 

.i; Then tqo successes were not,chajked pp 
overnight. . Then • too' tb$re were set-backs 
and cases of ill feeling,that.were;nbt all 
reported bapk tp Bonn r this occurrS 


with the Federal Republic legation in one 
Western European country with which it 
has long been allied — because of consi¬ 
deration for the sensitivity of Konrad 
Adenauer, who was then Federal Chan- 
'celiof. v . ; lt . ' 

Considering on the other hand the 
experiences 1 and legacies of the War in 
Russia and Poland and the fact that there 
have'bfcf^tt tfP' talks Com'paiSbieto those 
between State Secretary Bahr and Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko since 
1949, it b&omes plain what periods of 
tithe thp Federal Republic lias to reckon 
With'in its efforts toward a settlement 
with.EaStem Europe. 

In vlpw of all other political,. that is 
Ideological , difficulties there will be nc 
speedy and cheap : successes. The SPE 
press information service recently said 
.that,it could wpll happen, though nobody 
could forecast this, “that the. attitude 
?hpwn by . Eastern Europe could make ii 
appear ...that the course of. detente oji 
which the. Federal government has em¬ 
barked is not at the moment practicable, 
,If this should be the case-everybody a 
hqme, an^abroad, must know.that such 
flutcpme .to .the -effort? toward a settle- 
ip?nt : bptween ]East.B|id.West in Europe is 
hot .to be . traced .back to the attitude of 
tlie Federal govenment.” It could’almost 
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labour relations 

Trade unions pursue moderate 

reform policy 


Those who come down fod labour relations 

spheres of meditation will not find, 

IMS SteSj Trade un 

victorious powers were unable to-’ 
their increasing pressure. At Fo! 

March 1946 Winston Churchill sp,, 
the first time of the Iron Curtain 
shadow over n Europe that 

fc quetron that always has explosive 
I*iot long afterwords in his Jjp° wer ^ where 
Harvard speech General n'icions stan{ J w J lat ** 1 ?y ** ave JfP 
announced tliat a wlihdrn t tl ' eir sleeve ’ H ■ a ? ke j 1 ^l! b ?P a Tj L 
American troops from Europe tfedent event organised by the Confedeni- 
years, as President Rooserolt ^‘ 10n of Trades Unions sdtool in Bad 

oos l S 5ble Yalta C0, ’ rcre "“' -feSTh*. theory today” was the 
V Shortiv afterwards Rritld. r 4111 ® of the conference. Some fifty union 
M, J:^4 y Fni--t nr-iTi Officials and members of various ranks 

^r^atTad 

victory over IfiUer in one seqteru Thfl reason f or the conference was that 
now think of Western Europe asi DGB headquarters In DQsseldorf 

And so it occurred that: tk’l3j Midered it expedient to re-start 
recommendations advocating a Lnadually the debate on trade union 
tion of tlie three Western feiicg form f hat began so violently at the last 
preceded - by a statement congress last spring, only to be 

military governors wliich said, Abandoned. This time it was the basic side 
longer want to content ourselven^J was t0 receive prominence. ' 
political and economic vaaura Xime ^ tell if this expectation Is to 
hinders he rcconstruclion of nifilled; Even if this should not be the 
participating m the Marali&ll Plan, caK j ev ery attempt to define the. unions 
We are being swept along by v^ oSlti oh can count on considerable public 
political trends again .^interest, quite apart from the fact that it 
now completely different. Bejil^ 6 bvi0 us ly does officials good to get out 
are tlie Wostorn powers ^ the strait-jacket of appointments and 
detente, especially on the part ^&^y-t 0 -day running of the unions and 
Americans who are trying to in a ^ 0 f collective self-exami- 

Settlement witli the other 

* **!> .Tibs' self-axarhination is nbt easy and 
die consolidation achieved h> ihjk^ t totally free of certain- difficulties of 
doimnioii by au Internailouii^° tual u y de ^ tandlng , a5 tl le Bad'Kreux- 
guaranleelng the status quo. mee tlng showed. But for the' most 

It is no^. possible for a medimf there is near- unanimity for die 
such -m the Fetlci^ Rep* Itaclion theiourney should take, 
position of villnernblllty haw ’Helni Oskat Vetter deal 

the tide. It can only stand si *^ ^ the iims , an d position 1 ' Pf tills 

is V c!rou d mt^,rLl “ ' politically extreme union, of 

not'the sfiil aowell-intbndedlnc^ .. •••,• 




France, Belgium and Italy are based on 
class struggle. The social order they aim 
for is conceivable only beyond the realms 
of capitalism. They therefore decline any 
form of participation. Intentional, 
militant clashes with their opponents, 
employers and the State, are meant to 
undermine existing economic and social 
structures and achieve their ambitious 
alms. 

American business Unions work on a 
completely different level and have 
completely different aims. They see 
themselves as no more than a partner and 
limit themselves to raising the price of 
labour within the system and rigorously 
exploiting the existing market opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Unions in this country reject both 
extremes of union action. They want 
neither violent overtluow of the existing 
social order nor the mere increase of 
members’ incomes without regard to 
more important aspects and the common 
good. 

Unions in tlie Federal Republic see 
themselves as an integrating ingredient 
and guarantee of the system that must 
admittedly first be built into tlie free, 
democratic order understood by the 
unions by tlie‘Introduction a juMer 
distribution ofweath and the. dqual parti¬ 
cipation of employees in all decisions 


affecting them, Vetter said the example 
of participation showed the basic decision 
that unions In this country had made. 

The statements made by the top man 
of the DGB in Bad Kreuznach certainly 
did not fulfil the demands of a trades 
union theory in the strict sense of the 
word. Some of his own members then 
attacked him for this. This country’s 
unions obviously do not yet have their 
own theory. What they do possess is a 
strategic concept to govern their practical 
policy. And this concept can alarm only 
those people who believe that existing 
social conditions are the best possible. 

The unions comprising the DGB are no 
closed unit where every question has .only 
one answer. Hie range of Ideas on the 
social order of tlie future is wide. But 
there can be no doubt that the large 
majority of members, especially those in 
the higher and highest ranks, are averse to 
revolutionary adventures and firmly 
committed to a course of reform. 

Participation is not an intermediate 
stage on the way to full decision-making 
but the end product of integration of the 
worker Into a society founded on coope- 
’ ration between tlie two equally important 
factors of labour and (private) capital. 

Participation — and its opponents must 
consider 'tills 1 — would indeed be the 
conclusive domestication and pacification 
of the unions within tlie framework of a 
system that- could rto 1 longer be termed 
capitalist (though that depends on 1 the 
definition) but would certainly be far 
. removed from socialism* '■-- .. 

'•= 'And So i! i^^a r 86mdfS , ^ftld{fde 
that participation;' ihcte&sufgly the central 


point of union policy In this country, 
encounters extreme displeasure from 
those whose final aim is the socialist 
ultimate solution. 

Ernest Mandel, the Belgian social and 
trades union theoretician, spoke at Bad 
Kreuznach as a representative of this 
course. Mandel is a left-wing socialist and 
lectured his colleagues from a Marxist 
point of view. 

Mandel claims that participation 
disguises class differences. Workers 
sharing in decision-making and unions 
sharing responsibility become stabilising 
elements in the prevailing social order. 
Unions then no longer deserve their name 
as.they have lost contact with the masses 
and are finally condemned to insignifi¬ 
cance. 

In view of tiie Internal worries of 
Federal Republic trades unions, in view 
of declining membership, the lack of 
member activity and not least wildcat 
strikes, demands to cany out a radical, 
belligerent policy based on an enviably 
consistent theoretical concept cannot fall 
to make a certain impression. 

theoretic interest only 

But at present there is nothing to show 
tliis country’s unions, at any rate their 
leading men, could find more than a 
theoretic interest in the messianic vision 
o f a soviet, socialist society. 

That Is the position at present taken up 
by tlie DGB. Any changes will depend 
not least on wliat successes the unions 
will have in pursuing their course of 
reform. 

Tills country’s Unions, accused of pious 
Reformism and observed with mistrust by 
progressive sister .organisations In' other 
countries, ate condemned to success. 
Th?ir opponents, tliis country’s manage¬ 
ment,'would tie well advised nbt to make 
i q c^uw 

* ■ , -'lit I t"Wa(fgang'firilg(* 

(DJE ZEITi 3 April 1970) 


that future geiioratloiM can st . 

believe; 1 '•' ,r - 

•* • ■. 1 • • .‘Hermann Pro®* 

(SOddcutsclie Zeltung, 4 Af ' 


Continued from page 4 
the two sovereign 


■ , jbetween the- two sovereign Gennan remarkable - labour exchanges anti 

be said that there is no need fagtates.”-- 1 ' ■ professional training, 

ments of this type. *..As Article Nine states that tills treaty Both are disputed hete however. The 

Tlie interests of this country's vdoes not Impinge upon the ‘'rights-and legislature has once a&to. a 

and Eastern European policies woCoWigations of the two sides under valid thorough exammation of ^ 

be served by allowing them tlim-bllateral and other international agree- trainmg and en^ 
periods will stretch to years ratfefljents including.the Pptsdam Agreement proved.its adaptability and .efficiency, 
months, irsuch a process of re-thbiwe, can bank,on the fact that the . last And the labour exchanges are often 
to get off the ground and corres^.ord has not,been spoken with regard to thought of as Far too bureaucratic, to 
the state of the Soviet Union's init&h4i exploratory tajks in Moscow and carry out the functions of a modern 
foreign. policy, long periods of fersaw, especially as th^treaty contains labour policy tliat reaches into the future. 

needed esneciallv as such delicaltW ^ahse stating that, if either treaty The labour exchanges monopoly has 

lions ^ a setKem betweenMP*rtner wishes, the. treaty ,can be -re- been criticised. Many observers consider 
Union and the Federal Rewtfifeffl mined be ^ orB the expiration of Its caree r advice to be too static. Some even 
concerned " * ' K p ^ §ffidi'ty,in the case of the establishment think that it is best to choose one’s .own 

With respect to inte^Germaa^' I 0 ‘>^^d, d emocraticandpeace-loving career and place of work without having 
wc must proceed from the fact -german .Btafe 01 .the cqftcltisfon pf .a i recourse to the exchanges. - .... 
Soviet Union’s attitude is bawd peace treaty. , . . ‘ The Federal Labour Institute in Nurem- 

many’a special position and llx#! Finally there are Russian statements be rg recently published its latest monthly 
relationship , between tlie two%t, regarding their right of involvement repor t afl( j again expressed its opinion on 
Germany. ^in.Germ’any^.they are not against relations ltbe sltiiatfon of the labour'Warket/'' ■ 

Until 1968 their troops weK^ '-S 4 - 446 ! Jes00 ta . tern 5 ton *| la ^ This routine procedure, scarcely heeded 
as “Soviet forces temporarily slat^A between Bonn and East Berlin though now> does revea i one advantage of this 

the GDR”. Tliis ! Tcmporadl/• ;,th e y do ttot Want a formal exchange of if labour administration: exact 

at _ambassadors' '■ ' ‘' An His khnur situation, tiie 


W hen foreigners who know some; 

thing about social-welfare policy 
come to the Federal Republic they 
normally find two institutions, here 
remarkable - labour exchanges and 
professional training. .. ' 

Both are disputed hete however. The 
legislature has once again made a 
thorough examination of the system of 
training and endorsed.lt. It has frequently 
proved.its adaptability and .efficiency. 

And the labour exchanges are . often 
thought of as far too bureaucratic to 
carry out the functions of a modern 
labour policy tliat reaches into tiie future. 
The labour exchanges' monopoly has 
been criticised. Many observers consider 
career advice to be too static. Some even 
think that it is best to choose one’s .own 
career and place of work without:having 
; recourse fo the exchanges. • • . . .. 

The Federal Labour Institute in N urem- 
berg recently published its latest monthly 


Labour exchanges continue to offeir 
good service to workers 


unions guarantee a cooperative attitude 
and uninterrupted activity on the spot. 

“ Those looking for Work or advice do 
not hart fqr to'go. The nearest exchange 
is not' fat'away and full employment 
guaranties a wide range of vacant pdsti. 
Want-ads and independent advisers 
' supplement this system of supply and 
information. 

The monopoly argument does not carry 
much weight. The exploitation of 
credulous workers would quickly reach 
epidemic proportions if the wrong inter¬ 
pretation of the principle of competition 
led tb an end to the exchanges’ pre¬ 
dominance in supplying labour. Honest 
advisers and their helpers WoUld remain in 


the minority. Shadv characters would 
swoop on the, barely -sufficient . labour 
market and .effect doubtful transactions. 
The third advantage! is tliat measures 


Germany. ?.;in Germany^.they are not against relations the situation of the labour'hiarket/ ' ' | l ^ minority. Shadv characters would 

Until 1968 their troops weredt^^nd .ttiMles'based on international law This routine procedure, scarcely heeded swoop on the, torrefy -sufficient.labour 
is “Soviet forces temporarily h^ween Bonn and East Berlin though noW| does reveal btte advantage of this market and effect doubtful transactions, 
he GDR”. Tliis J ‘temporaiil/;!;, 5 h e y do hot'Want a formal exchange ol f or hi 6f labour admlnistratipn: exact The iliird advantage! is tliat measures 

Jropped last November after yeartL-l^bassadors. , information on the labour situation, the . towards guaranteed fuU-time employment 

is part of a firmly established . AU this point's at any rate to certain ^tent of unemployment • arid the would not be conceivable withoift the 
he beginning of 1970 the san^^ 0 aiffefenp,esin the Interpret at ion, of the differing developments "in the various Federal Labour! Institute. The best 

vere referred to as the “group of L Germ an situation by. Moscow arid East Federal states. 1 example is the payment of bad-weather 

brees in Germany”, a phrase Wiglet'ynion,may not.yet This analyses of the labour market gives ; money to building'workers and the 

SED press had to take qver whpt pourse it \s ukC con- M M# d/ ta for commercial policy aqd - baeking of winter eonstrbctionrln 1969 

inthusiastically. • . •, ^rning these issues m future but *6uld 3 D ‘ measures . Many Western countries the Federal nstltute pay 833 miUlbn 

Anfl nnf >h » „«iv of fl^-i working in the dark in this sphere arid Marks in bad-we&ther payments and; 64 
And not least oc ^t:.ln|bpt^ ,(?eptrai Eiitopa and South East 8 experiences dating • millions towards winter construction. 

nufo a support an d coopertW",A ; sia - . r ° ro 27 .S3 foeTtSmeiitlf -Total’ ttpenditure tif the Institute d 

,d between the Soviet Ihiiofl ■ iij these considerations do at anv rate ,. aci L -intt aonnmilllnn'Marbsi ■ • - ■■■•* 


on professional training alone; Added to 
this crime further measures of great 
benefit to mariy workers. 

These examples on the credit side are 
remarkable enough. But there are still 
many problems in this sphere arid both 
State arid labour administration will have 
to deal with them. 

1: Unemployment is still a material 
catastrophe for many. Tlie insurance now 
paid by all workers with a contribution of 
1.3 per cent (management pays half) and 

■ a calculation limit of 1,300 Marks covers 
Only some sixty per cent of incomes in 
this range in the case of unemployment. 
That means tliat anyone earning more 
tthan . 1,300 Marks a. month receives oriiv 

■ sixty: per cent qf. this ?ontr|buliqn If 

■ unemployed. ' . ■ ■ ■», 


form 6f labour admiriistratipn: exact The third advantage! is tliat measures 
information on the labour situation, the towards guaranteed full-time employment 
extent of unemployment arid the would not be conceivable without the 
differing developments "in the various Federal Labour! Institute. The best 
Federal States. 1 example is the payment of bad-weather 

This analyses of the labour market gives ; money to building ' workers and the 
valuable data for commercial policy aqd ' badking of winter constriiction. In 1969 


d between the Soviet these considerations do at any rate 

3DR in 1964 and valid until j.pbiiVt fi tq ^a, long political pok^r gartie. 
alns a paragraph which states^‘_. j; Th 0 se with, better nerves should have kn 
creation of a peace-loVing; fle ^k advkutage tod the lbnger breath.' ■' ' 


creation of a peace-loVing^ ce 2kadvautageindthelbngefbreath.' • .; 
[iriifl^l German State chit DettmarCramer, 


sixty per cpqt,!pf !thc unemployed were 
over!45», thp labour exchanges must think 
qf . something new to* remedy this 

sitiiatlbh*""" , ■. 

,,3: Advbrtislng .a'nd ihforn]ation is riot 
, sufficieritiy riipaeni and epbetfre. 11 ; 

■' ;4; Advice and allocation of posts must 
be more direct arid personal. 

The much-vaunted, seventies,, present 
.new and higher ■'demands' to labour 


Aiua SVW. UOUUtUt ■>[ 

only through talks ^h® r ® 
sqriai rights and through 

Continued on P?9® & 


want to mo Gerj^an experiences dating mlUions towards wlrlter. construction. i ^^S^nted siv ntlcs present 
S ,0 1927 aSd the Mtablishment of 

the Reiph,Labour Institute. just 2,900 million Maras. ' exchanges too.’ Thdie can 'bri mdstired 

, There is a second advantage. The organ- * niftiS^mofoasio- only f . by ; incteashi^ fiexlh^tjr dnd 

isation of the Federal Labour InsUtute into ^1 hv- a^vrell- , lessening bureaucracy?: 

State Labour Exchanges, Labour ■ wd trailring and re-tt^.by^vsjh WinierM bmdt 

Exchanges- and subsidiaries and the parti- w Mark* .. J. ’ . ,’! ’ {die welt. 6 April 1970) 


cTp^orr a ^r^ Ubourinstwntl^,^ 
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■ BALLET 


Dame Margot 
stars in 
Stuttgart 


S tuttgart is the scene of many new 
ballet premieres these days. Two 
weeks ago wc saw MacMillan's Miss Julie 
and John Cranko’s Broulllards and now 
these ballets are followed by Prime de 
VExtase, again by Cranko. 

This latest work was specially produced 
for Dante Margot Fonteyn who is at 
present also appearing as Odette/Odile in 
the Stuttgart production of Swan Lake. 

The ballet is splendid and culinary, 
though tills is not intended to be an 
insult. Cranko has brought painter Gustav 
Klimt on to the stage. His colours are 
then adopted by JUrgen Rose for an 
exquisite, extraordinarily precious, Indi¬ 
vidual decor and tasteful costumes the 
totality' of which is then adapted by the 
dancers. 

The subject receives corresponding 
treatment. It is not an attempt to repro¬ 
duce the nebulous, pantheistic, erotic 
narrative that Scriabin wrote in verse for 
his Poeme (before tliis comes the ninth 
piano sonata orchestrated by Wolfgang 
Fortner). Instead it shows die ecstasy of 
a diva’s love, the personification of a 
Klimt lady. 

The diva is giving a soirde. Her guests 
are eccentric. They lie on top of another 
to form a mountain, they make a giant 
bouquet of waving hands. One of them, 
the youth, woos her. But she falls not in 
love but back into reminiscence. 

Four of her earlier lovers appear, their 
cloaks fly through the air like the wings 
of a giant butterfly and they emerge from 
the 'cfoth"Hoaffhg "down'around theifi. 
The effect is fantastic. It is a fascinating 
optical representation of Scriabin’s ex¬ 
citing, rousing music. 

In the midst of this relived bacchanalia, 
this drunken ghostliness, the youth 
appears as a real contrasting figure. He 
tries to draw the diva into Ids reality. But 
die becomes resigned and remains beliind 
alone In her world the past, paralysed 
Into the Klimt picture. 

Those who saw Fonteyn for the first 
time this evening can scarcely imagine the 
way site dances. She played the artificial, 
artistic diva exquisitely, modishly fragile 
and remained standing in precious poses. 

She was in the air most of the time, 
raised In subtle combinations and passed 
on from lover to lover. If the effect h?d 
not been so striking it would have been 


A scene from John Cranko's 'Pofime de I'Extase* 


possible to regard it as everyday choreo¬ 
graphic fare. 

■ The audience too became ecstatic 
about •thw-porfornumew* of.Dama Margot, 
hep-partners- Egon-Atadsenj'Jan Stripling,' 
Bernd Borg, Heinz Clauss and Richard 
Cragun, tlie choreographer and the stage 
designer. Cranko knelt before the prima 
ballerina as if he was bowing to the 
Madonna. She lifted him up, kissed him 
and everybody was happy. 

Before tills premiere, Interrupted fleet- 
ingly by a technical fault, there was a 
performance of Stravinsky’s Apollo with 
Balanchine’s choreography tranced by 
Marcia Haydle and Heinz Clauss. Finally 
we saw Cranko’s Katalyse with catalyst 
Richard Cragun.' 

People have often thought that It 
would be better for Cranko to devote 
himself more to his Munich ensemble. 
Ballet dancers at Stuttgart are unbeatable. 

Hans Gdhl 

(MOnchner Merkur, 26 March 1970) 


(Photo: Hannes Kllian) 

Royal Ballet to dance 
at Wiesbaden 

S ix countries will be represented by 
soloists and ensembles at the Inter¬ 
nationa! May Festival at Wiesbaden that is 
taking place tills year between I and 31 
May. both the ballet of Stock¬ 
holm's royal opera and the Royal Ballet 
of London’s Covont Garden will be there. 

The London ballet will provide a 
splendid highlight with de Falla’s ballet 
The Three-Cornered Hat. hi this produc¬ 
tion Pablo Picasso is responsible for the 
decor. 

The Rumanian State Opera is appear¬ 
ing for the first time in the Federal 
Republic and will stage Puccini's La 
Boh&ne and Enescu’s opera Oedipus. 

The world famous Noh theatre, 
NihOn Nogaku Dan of Tokyo, wBl also 
appear. (Frankfurter AJIgemeine Zeltung 
fUr Deutschland, 19 March 1970) 


T here has been a. clear change in what 
people want to see .at the theatre, 
according to a, survey held from 5 Sep¬ 
tember L969 to 25 February .1970 by 
Bremen’s theatre administration. 

800 answers were received and 380 
replied to the question: “What play 
would you like to see? ” 

. At the top of the list came the modern 
classicists such as Brecht, Dtkrenmatt, 
Camus, Sartre, Ionesco and Beckett, 
Grass, Handke, Bauer,' Bond. Hochhuth. 
Weiss and Dorst lie a little wdy behind. 

Among plays named are some that have 
already been performed at lire theatre: 
Heiner Miner's fhiloktet, Trotzki'oy Pe¬ 
ter Weiss, Tenon's Gmnibab, , T&nkie& 
Dorsi’s Toiler 1 .^ and' 'Wolfgang Bauer’s 
Change. One comedy prdduratmerttioned 
time and time again was Cart poetz. 

, There is. a striking difference; between 
. the wishes of the twenty to forty j dge 
range and the desires of older theatre¬ 
goers who mostly name operas from the 
classical repertoire. But there are some 
exceptions. One fifty-year-old man would 


Survey analyses 
wishes of Bremen’s 
theatre-goers 

• . i . 

like to see Hochhuth’s Guerillas and an 
eighteen-year-olid schoolgirl wants Char¬ 
ley's Aunt A 49-year-old wants to hear 
pttisical experiments by Mauricio Kagel 
While a. fwenty-year-old prefers. Mctrgar- 
ethe OTtanddes LSchelns. ' 

Modern musicals take up a privileged 
position, on the list. Top is the musical 
, Hair which thirty, people would like to 
see, mainly young people aged between 
fifteen and 27, Two elderly theatre-goers 
- also wanted toisee it. At a,distance follow 
Fiddler on the Roof and theold,favourite 
My Fair Lady, .■ 

In the opera category Nabucco, Alda, 
Undine and Martha were mentioned seve¬ 
ral times. Modem operatwere not named 
• at all. Mozart, Rossini, Weber, ; Lottzing, 


Verdi, Wagner and Puccini occupy the 
first few. positions with Tales of Hoff¬ 
mann, Hansel and Gretel and Orff and 
; $erg. Richard Strauss was mentioned 
OiUy fot hlsopera Rosenkavalier. ... 

, The demand for operetta Seems to have 
decreased. But people did want to see Der 
: Vetter aus Dlngsda , Das Land des 
Ldchetns and Feuerwerk. 

Nobody wanted Schiller, Klelst, Heb- 
bel, Grillparzer and Hauptmann. But 
Shakespeare, Sophocles' Antigone Aristo- 
phenes 1 Birds and the two German Class¬ 
ics Nathan der Weise and Fauyt were 
mentioned. 

Rank outsiders are Aub tfsLaMuettede 
Portlet, Massenet's Werther. Offenbach’s 
Bluebeard, Nedbal’s Polenblut, Max 
Haibe’s Youth, various comedies by 
Hermann Bahr and Tolstoy's Power of 
Ddrkn&s: 

Hie theatre direction is interpreting the 
results of the survey more as an expression 
of the degree of familiarity and less the 
degree of quality. ' •••. • 

i GQnther Beneke-Kracht 

(SQddeutsche Zeltung, l April 1970) 
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Subsidies propos 

„ , , r , I THEATRE 

to brake further . -n ji • 

cinema cio S „ ra Audience protest at Rudkin 

-play performed at Wuppertal 


JWlnrtnirrJHfikui 

———- MUndiir.il ZitiupQ - 
Hi taniik. wiinctan, ftiii.r m ^ 


__V\7uppertal, famous for solid, progres- 

T ▼ sive theatrical work, now has an* 
day sees a cinoim clow fo 31 scandal on its hands. Towards the 

ral Republic as the numlP d . F . ede ; d ^ pu ? lC jS re w/o® 

__i“u5avjd Rudkin play VorderNacht (Before 

i atleast 


E very 

Federal Republic 

inhabitants, steadily increases, outof the theatre and B™ 5 vent 10 

It is mainly family enterprises to ^ courageous call to the mostly elderly 
closmg down. The owners simplyfefotestora to remain in the theatre and put 
will to carry on. ,p with the play since they liad put up with 

The closures are compelled Concentration camps without making a 
possibility of selling cinemas tojroteBt only increased their desire to get 
market chains and the spread of senlit. This was not without ironic conse- 
especially in smaller towns wheieirtuences. Those who had shut their eyes to 
dares to look at them for fear ofMazl concentration camps acted according- 
iiis or her reputation. yin Ignoring the scene of this horrific play 

to.the.great displeasure 

ten thousand iiili 
1968 these towns 

third of tho total miniuer in tn»« abou „ ra mm English market garden. 

Since 1 January 1969 a furtheKT 
these cinemas have closed, with ihei 
that 2,100 towns of this size aretii 
a cinema. In the next group, thu 
towns numbering between twenty 1 
fifty thousand inhabitants, there in' 



No ‘Experimenta’ 
at Frankfurt 
this year 


places without a cinema. Of to 
towns with a population between I* 
and fifty thousand, six do uotb-'- 

clnema. p?rankfurt’s Experimenta, a dramatic 

It is now being considered wheth^ experiment,-will, not be taking place 
if so how, cinemas can be set upfioj 113 . year ’ a “ ordl "8 f°. thls countr ^ 8 

Xanmif IS; toper,. 

ZLETJS i y ^T WSffinier, the Academy’s Secretary, said, it 
“ l f r y, w l 10 *J avc *°JL nd “J JH -jzs a successful platform for experi- 
cnuld also be shown. Tills wai Id theatre from all over the worla. 
underground films. ; ^ pe ^ men to will be back in 1971 in a 

Those clncmns could be sol It wlll be a “ co ii a ge” of the 

cinema clubs In cinemas now ‘V[j 1 ® jbittemporary German-speaking stage, 
or in community centres and ^playwrights and directors will be urged 
where it is usually possible to show^ produce and experiment with plays 
If 35mm projectors arc availableVhieh have a greater bearing on the social 
old cinemas these must be used. Ifeene in the seventies. 

16mm projectors can be bought ^Experimenta 1971 will be designed to 
15,000 Marks. Annunl running Ignionstrate the theatrical scope of 1971. 
would bo about 20,000 Marks ^theatrical evenings are planned. Each 
fulltime director were appointed, biteb will be taken up with the premiere 
But there are other difficulties.)! three or four dramas of a collage nature, 
will choose suitable films? It mj The Academy has called on eighty 
someone who knows films and playwrights, including librettists, corn- 
informed. In every town and %sers, painters and sculptors to present 
there are however film bureaux. AUHraft plays for the roughly forty pre- 

iidres In the drama week. 

These artists must fulfil only one 
gndition: the running time of the plays 
present must be more than one 
„ Jte and less than fifty. To date fifty 
to give financial subsidies. It h ^^ors have agreed to cooperate, 
noting that the Standing ConfeK*! Among them are Thomas Bernhard, 
Federal state Education Minis# 1 Razon Brock, Wolfgang Deichsel, Peter 
taken the initiative in this quest!* ' flandlre, Peter Weiss, Jandl, Kagel, Herbur- 
. So far things have not psSfe^atehekandZlem. 
plannina staac But even if 7 10 Acad emy of Dramatic Arts is 

succeed^in only two thirds of U 1°% playS 

without a cinema being consideredii^tted to a number of theatre com- 
million people will be reached g * will rehearse them and 
estimated cost of twenty million * PJf™ere them during the Experimenta 

from public funds. r ’ 

In the subsidised cinemas snim«> to fill the gap left by the 
Market subsidy on tickets cmild Experimenta 1970 the Aca* 

reduced by skiful planning of prognS”™/ wUl be holding a congress for men 
Commercial cinemas wll Sst ,“ e ‘« * n FranMurt from 5 tfil 7 

looks at fid, development. ■ vvith straotur^ chan- 

If official rntfurnl afTairs oolW®^. 111 ““ German speaking theatre and 
adopUubsidiscd cinwnMand ^th problems 

this is due to tlie quality Srtem P P tt,e, * re mMage ' 

dual artistic films. If comment - ^ . _ 

will not show them then the °pemng speeches will he given by 

cinemas must. A beginning has beeD^pnter Grass (now theatrical adviser to 

- let us now hope that it will not HW9, Prahkfurt Stadtische Bttttne) and 

before plans are put into practice- (gnus VSlker (now Zurich's artistic ad- 

zMiinchiur Merkur 26 A. BecHtold 

(MOnchner Merk ■ •(Kleler NachHchteti. 2S Marcll 1970 ) 


concerned with cultural affairs policy^ 
be coordinated. A small commit^' 
select the films - not an easy task. 

The towns themselves, the 
councils and the Federal states 




This was indeed no delicate morsel and 
by no means a spectacle that could be 
accepted without comment. The reason 
for this was, however, not that David 
Rudkin had answered Antoine Artaud's 
call for a horrific theatre, a “collective 
draining of pus from abscesses", but 
because Rudkin had faded to achieve this. 

Rudkin's play moves on two levels, a 
basis of vulgarised economic dialectic and 
an ideological superstructure. 

The basis Is the English market garden 
where the workers are exploited oy the 
owner (Walter Orth) and his daughter 
(Helena Rosenkranz). 

Other characters in the play are a 
roughneck schoolboy (Lutz Hochstraate), 
a student (Christian Quadflieg) and the 
old tramp who has a bent for poetiv. 

The roughneck identifies himself with 
the market-garden workers, the student 
•keeps his distance. And thd tramp who 
maintains tlie part of the worthy gentle¬ 
man is murdered in the end. 

Everything up to the point of the 
murder is presented in great detail by 
David Rudkin. Angelika Hurwicz pro¬ 
duced die play in grandiose style with the 
brakes on the acting tempo and an almost 
fanatical eye for detail. The excellent 
settings were created by Adolf Steiof. 

So far so good. But beyond thiB David 
Rudkin does not rely on his strong point, 
namely collecting and concentrating frag¬ 
ments of reality into a dramatic entity 
but aims higher than his capabilities 
stretch at the moment. 

In order to Interweave the basis' and 
superstructure of the play he resorts to a 
style of piaywritlng which accentuates 
his blind spots. . 

The helicopter from which insecticides 
are sprayed is given an extended signi¬ 
ficance as a bringer of evil and a mythical 
threat. 

Then there are the two lunatics who 
come from a likewise mythical asylum to 
work on tlie market garden and Incor¬ 
porate factors of religious mania with 
homosexuality. And in {he end the market 
(rarden owner is portrayed as being sub¬ 
servient to Ids daughter. ' , , 

Thus, according to Rudkin, human 
relationships and ideas lose their essence, 
human beings are dehumanised as are 
these characters in the work process and 
in the product of their work. 

This theme is grandiose but Rudkin 
never masters it. Instead of giving con¬ 
crete form to the superstructure he 
symbolises it in fragmentary intimations so 
that would-be profundity replaces 
concrete portray al. • ■ 



A scene from David Rudkin's controversial play performed In Wuppertal 

(Photo; Kurt Saurln-Sorani) 


From the group dynamism which is at 
the outset quite precise the action becomes 
without a motive, and tlie ritual 
murder wlilch is the culminating point of 
an aggressive urge is itself without motive 
since the market garden owner has ap¬ 
proved or even ordered the murder. 

There is no doubt that the murder is an 
intrinsic part of the play planned in 
advance and that the . developments that 
lead up to it are logical. But no Insight is 
given into why it is a ritual. Rudkin Is 
trying here as in the scenes with the two 
lunatics to portray the dehumanisation of 
man metamoiphosed into perverted re- 
ligosity. 

But Rudkin fails completely to utilise 
one opportunUy.offered,by.sifk.drama,.. 
portraying 'manta-urge-•• to 1 kill' 1 fis- 'the- • 
outcome of a concrete historical process 
of dehumanisation. 


Symbolist digression 


David Rudkin wanted to write a play 
for the “new” theatre, but he has in fact 
harped back to the “old”. He has left the 

E arn of real human misery and digressed 
ito a symbolic world, showing death and 
horror on a rosy cloud of sublimation. 

At the end anonymity of tlie forces 
being pilloried is in itself mythical. It is 
not by chance that this mythical stratum 
in Vor der Nacht operates with the 
flexibility of honor made aesthetic in a 
ritual. 


This flexibility (even In a negative 
form) and the pillorying of anonymous 
forces were a large part of the “old” 
theatre. We expect the “new" theatre to 
present these threatening forces In a 
concrete form. The basis and superstruc¬ 
ture are now for once a dialectic unity, 

Ulrich Schrejber ; 

i (Handelablett, 1 Aprd 1970) 



Bertolt Brecht’s ‘Die 
Tage der Commune’ 
at Stuttgart 

B ert Brecht wrote his didactic popular 
play of revolution Die Tage der Com¬ 
mune three years after tlie Second World 
War. As In other plays his main concern 
was with tlie question whether tlie new 
socialistic society could achieve its alms 
exclusively by peaceful means or whether 
it was necessary to employ force. 

Tills play, which seeks sympathy for 
victims of the Cqipmuiip is particularly 
topical tpday when the world is filled with 
student unrest. 

Brecht shows that different opinions 
can be held on this score. He takes as his 
example the rising of the Commune of 
Parisian labourers after the victory of 
Prussia over Louis Napoleon's France. 

In retrospect Brecht tries to show that 
this Initial effort to form a socialist, 
anti-nationalist and anti-capitalist society 
foundered because force was employed 
too late. So Indirectly he is approving 
armed warfare against the class struggle. 

In spite of the epic prolongation otthe 
play’s action once again the human 
immediacy and theatrical plausibility of 
Brecht’s dramatic art grips the audience. 
No one could fail to Be touched by the 
sound instinct of the Cabet family and 
their feelings in victory and defeat. 
Brecht used the family members to show 
the differing attitudes of people In one 
family in revolutionary times. 

Hans Hollmann gave the play its Fede¬ 
ral Republic premiere in the Wilrttemberg 
Staatstheater, Stuttgart. He presented it 
as VoUcstheater (popular tlieatre). Inten¬ 
tionally he made the scenes involving tlie 
bourgeoisie drag to the point of ennui, 
: On. foe other hand fra depicted the 
Communards, above all members of the 
Cabet family, with great vitality designed 
to win the sympathy of the audience. 
They are shown to be now delightfully 
leftwing, now filled with idealistic zeal. 

Traugott Buhre acted a delightful cari¬ 
cature as the , boring bourgeois leader. 
Thiers and as the Prussian Junker Bis¬ 
marck. 

On the Commune side tlie most strik¬ 
ing ■ portrayals came from Wolfgang 
Scjhwalm as the lively and humorous 
‘Tapa” Nikolaus Hanoi and Hannelore 
Boxer as a young idealist with a tragic 
readiness to sacrifice herself to the cause. 

Klaus Colter# 

(Kfllnei BUdt-Anzelgar, 26 March 1970) 


The , Communard barricade in the 
Plgalle-i sfcendfroiVi Brecht's play • 

- ■■ (Photo: Madeline Wtokler-BatMruUlil) 






























EDUCATION 


Volkswagen Foundation overhauls 
its awards system 


Six formers PSYCHOLOGY 

notes 11 Daydreams analysed scientifically 

W Ixtli-former Georg B. of the «r " " 

-This G o™n'sickness™^! REAL LIFE PROBLEMS ARE REHEARSED 


I n passing their examinations many 
university graduates feel themselves 
to be specialists trained only in one field 
and not yet ready for their future career. 

The Volkswagen Foundation now pro¬ 
poses to finance further study to help 
quench the lasting thirst for knowledge 
present in many young academics. 

At the same time the Foundation will 
counter the Jack of scientists with an 
all-round training. Scholars with a broad 
education are urgently needed for inter¬ 
disciplinary research. 

'. The Volkswagen. Foundation has al- 
^ready financed ■ 500 courses of further 
study. The sociological seminar of Hano¬ 
ver’s Technical. University \m .examined 
r the reasons and tlie, .outcome of these 
funner study courses. The results are now 
contained in a report by WilU Pfihler. 

The .most cpmmen reasons named by 
scholarship recipients for a further course 
of study is the discovery of new personal 
interests during the first course of study. 
Other students want to improve career 
prospects. Specialisation on a border area 
is rarely mentioned as necessary for a 
career. 

Fran what subjects, did holders of these 
scholarships come?' Protestant theology, 
pharmacy, jurisprudence, agriculture and 
horticulture,mechanical engendering and 
elCctro-technology" ire 'overrepresented. 

Protestant theology, general medicine, 
the economics of. science,' sociology, poli¬ 
tics, psychology, education, chemistry and 
*1^,economics of eriglneerifig are parti- 
-orfyV \ * (Thrum ifciVnii' V.r n, til, i.Vssi^^hu . 


cularly attractive to those taking up a 
1 second course of study. 

Protestant theology plays a double role 
here. It gives many of Its graduates the 
wish to continue their studies and also 
attracts many graduates of other disci¬ 
plines. 

Pfihler believes that personal reasons 
such as a change of interests are to avoid 
starting work. A change of interests dur¬ 
ing the first course of study occurred 
above all In students of the Arts, sociolo¬ 
gy, the natural sciences and medicine. 

The apparently more objective, hope 
for an improvement in the Initial pro¬ 
spects of a career caused by a second 
i course: . of i study was expressed several 
times by students of law and economic 
science. But at the same time Pfihler was 
unable to find any concrete professional 
goals: 

'Pfihler' believes that the 1 theoretical 
; a PP{°«5h of university education is res- 
pbrisible for the secret fear of starting to 
wdrk: Hazy ideas, on a future career are 
closely linked with the.laek of satisfaction 

during a fitst course of study. 

; But there is no hope of eliminating'the 
uncertainty of a student’s situation by 
changing subjects if his ideas oh a future 
career 'continue to remain unclear; From 
this Pfiiiler deduces, “This situation can 
be changed only if the lack of conrieJdon 
between educatldn and later practice is 
ended' along with the obscurity of the 
course of study." 

Educational, researchers from. Hanover 
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a headed by Professor Christian von Fcrbcr 
have made proposals based on the report 
t for a change in the normal procedure for 
i awarding grants. 

) Instead of grants being awarded accord- 
• ing to an applicant’s particular tastes 
special attention should now be given to 
i desirable combinations of subjects. 

[ Courses supplementing a students own 

subject with partial training in other 
disciplines are to b$ furthered as essential 
components of a basic study. 

The Volkswagen Foundation has al¬ 
ready put spme of these recommend¬ 
ations into practice. Among subjects 
they consider worth backing aye biology 
(physical., biology),., biochemistry, bio- 
medicaltechniques, selected areas of 
-.physics, and technology (semi-conductor 
physics and technology and radio astron- 
omy), applied mathematics, mathema¬ 
tical ecqnpniic science and management. 

Sociological investigations accompany¬ 
ing the Volkswagen grant programme 
have even more plainly helped a decision 
concerning doctorship grants. A survey 
gnong 118 professors. In Gottingen and 
Hanover and their doctorship candidates 
shows that a doctorship, is looked upon 
more as a status symbol than an academic 
qualification,.. , 

. As some: civil service posts require a 
qpetorship the Volkswagen Foundation 
conches that die State should itself 
finance the doctorships it demands. The 
Foundation gives doctorate grants only in 
exceptional circumstances. 

Foundation, die costs of the sociological 
investigation,, estimated to bo • about 
70,000 Marks, is no more than a small 
fraction; But results .arc far+roaching. 
Money for education is now being invest¬ 
ed far more with a sure aim in mind. 

, Charles Trtfflngcr'' 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 24 March 1^70} 

Mo&t lecture tours 
froni this coutry go 
to Latin America 

rjphe agency wlthlri this country’s Aca 
I demid Exchange , Service (DAAD) 
responsible for sanding lecturers from the 
Federal Republic to Posts abroad have 
just produced a list of the 121 people it 
has Seconded to foreign 1 universities. ■ 

" The lecturers'are bound to the univer¬ 
sities for a nUrnber 1 of years and redeive 
■donations from the agency as well as their 
contractual salaiy from the foreign uni¬ 
versity;: 

vr^? 8 i Brd :,na irtly • outside ’ Europe and 
North America. 55 lecturers have gone to 
Latin America, 28 to Africa and eighteen 
to Asia. Chile is top of the list with 
fifteen lecturers, followed by Brazil with 
eleven, Columbia with nine and Argentina 
with seven.. 

For Africa the agency supplied four 
lecturers to both Nigeria and Zombi? and 
three to Ghana, . Kenya arid the Congo. 
The remainder were distributed among 
other African States. : , • B 

o Qf the. twenty lecturers allocated to 
wuppeari countries Tiirkey-takes up first 
place with, eight because of the long 
history: of Close: academic contacts be? 
tween the two countries . .\ .. ■' : ■ • 

v. ltfturera belong to nearly all 

disciplines,... Geologists, , geographers, 
physicists,, chemists and, mathematicians 


wrote his own sickness note if REAL I 

day: “I could not attend lessoru 
day because 1 did not feel weH." 

• Georg is one of 300 sixth-fat? rom a window in a dentist’s waiting 
grammar schools in the Federal F room a man is looking at the traffic 
North Rhine-WestplUIa whe in js it goes by. A woman stops at the kerb 

twelve months have been aliowed.o allow a lorry to pass before crossing 
their own notes explaining absthe road. 

lateness. But the man imagines that she has 

Hie state’s Education Histepped out on to the roqd and has been 
Dtlsseldorf is now considering foijt by the lorry. The man rushes out, 
of the experiment. It will sliorihriqks up the bundle of blood and ,rags and 
whether all sixth-formers siarefully carries her into the waiting 
Rlilne-Westplialia, can write fa-oom where he calls the hospital, 
absence notes., Everybody makes up things like tills. 

A year ago, Education MinisterSdlArifce spe&ks of daydreams. Psycho¬ 
decreed this opportunity as itogist pr Hedwig Katzenberger of Beuel' 
■suitable for advancing a sdiolariflea? Bonn has Just completed a'thorough 
responsibility. The one conifnvestigation into this s'traiYge phenfr' 
that parents must agree to thrijufnenon. ' 1 • 

daughters relieving them of fc -, It occurs when the subject.is in a ( state 
Tills was introduced first of £Qf .consciousness where complete alert-, 
number of schools to test thiness is not demanded and is ,for the most 
formers’, degree of maturity! part withdrawn from the conscious state. 

•• Dr KUchenhoff of the Ecjucall^ ditTers from dreams experienced during 
nistry said, “At first they were ^ teB P’ a9the content'is as; a idle realistic 

_ n . .1 . X. .. JiU’A -, a •lltArtlnnl *• AAfl IIlCon 1 dl/onto 1 





themselves holidays when Real life tasks an,.?, situations are 

they do not use it^ 7 rehearsed so^that.daydreams can be of use 

The calc,lotions of the P^ticg.existenee Ih the 

proved correct. At a line 

rary expulsion from the clansQ 18 ! cWldren learn through play, 
being discussed everywhere at ei Sl 1 -l- eeil_ y ear ' 0 ^ S 11 ! pupd a l a 
clplinary measure and has ■ r< ^ n 8 schcaol who wants to_ attend a 

introduced bv snmnThnnU S* 001 of.arts:and crafts to; become * 
sixth-fomierssce lhLltuattonS^ to,m 8aid that she was.angry-about. 
5 A sixth-fornuu- ■!*Boim -IWi yW* at school owhig,.tp her 

attitude to the expo^lniont. "Whfr poor MO,do ; 

said and done .we do not go 


A very typical day-dream can be sum¬ 
marised as follows: A scoundrel who is 
good at heart prevents a crime and is 
rewarded with riches and a fairy-tale 
bride. 

This is the prototype of a sentimental 
hack-novel. One woman used to describe 
.. , • _ , . , , her day-dreams as her-own private thea- 

skeleton key. She. then found me dead. 1, | re Swiss psychologist H. Zullinger claims 
wanted people to think of me and pity j^ ese day-dreams comparable , to 

me because I had such a lot to learn. trashy novels ate characteristic for the 

Death here is. a practical affair that way the creative writing originates in 
frees die student from learning and .taking spite of their paltriness.. 
an examination. .It also makes the .dream-. Hedwig. Katzenberger assumes that 
er subject 1 -to agitation . and horror. It, day-dreams 'are the original form of no- 
seems to be nice to. imagine the.degree of vels. 'plays arid ahdrt' stones Bot|i; in form| 
gHef and ' Sorrow that 1 dying Will cause and pontent. j ’ ; . h 

filelids and'next of kin.■ ! , 1 1 „ A fofly-year-dd doctor tmanned a 

■'jii-' •*. ■ flying capsble with a lever that neutralis- 

Th,s l Jsalsp:subslaptiated.l,ya25 ; veap. J “ vlt J. when die lever liras .pressed 
old theologian wiio frequently had, the gfhvi ry was first reduced and then" corn- 
same dream from way back In hisypMh. ^Kjt'ely AeUthdlse'd'. Ih thls.coridl.tlori fhe! 
' "E JVS 4 W becau ^ 1 u Jf^ pf capsule dould be 1 lifted' H/itli' a person's 

jfiKjJfJS'iSS-SlSJS further eravity beckme negilive ail'd the. 

SYsrar.^irsfira £Ebp>« : 
srssgfsssstxei i&x-g&SMi 

nice person,,and so on/' -• „ . day-dreams as most people are.unwilling. 

.. r?. ... to reveal their inner exoenences. Men 


Psycho-physiological 
research financed by 
YW Foundation 

D octors, psychologists and technolo¬ 
gists at Freiburg University plan to 
form a research group to investigate 
psycho-physiology. 

Professor R. Heiss and lecturer Dr J. 
Fahrenberg of the department of psycho¬ 
logy have- been.offered Initial aid of 1.4 
million Marks from the Volkswagen 
Foundation. 

Psycho-physiology is a new discipline 
on the borders of psychology and 
physiology that describes the connections 
between physical and mental processes. 

Doctors and psychologists therefore 
cooperate in this venture: With ritodem ; 


formers’, degree of maturityi • part withdrawn irom me conscious siaie. same dream tram way oacK in ms youin. v'Central I ^'d'" In’ this condition" the 

■Dr KUcIwnlioff of AJ*' .[««'dreams experienced during “|lam burled n 9 t because I am tired of HSSHSS 1 

nistry said, “At first they were d? ,fee P 03 ^ content'is asariile realistic Ufe bpt'only to see wtto comes to my isih e Vinter ffflie leVer was turned' vat 

excuses. But they qSy ■***»*•; ^Illogical, confused events- finreral; to see- who my teal fritrids are; KfSSl ^ 

the results of overlong holiday!^*® rate.- 1 J to 'see wlio are not. I see the whole eabsdle rose 6f »s' 6wn accord 1 and was 

The - 300 still have me richt L 1° many cases daydreams are a test of situation before me, the pastor’s Words; 1 thi" vUiS^Tht* ta thR : 

. . lU J, , nave . uie Mallf. 1 . RaoI Ufp t a «L- s and aituatinns are ««,!« a -nitO lUht ha u>« able to reach tltf Stars. TWf |h ft. the 

material for 1 a real hack novel. 


has Uiorefqro become boring’’ Pf, compete satisfaction; I was 

Dr Karl von-d?r ld^,h'efldm>^^i h ?Ppy; 

Hie Kreuzgasso Grammar School. *V L i^.^ cn 1 ? ( e, 8® i r :, ts ? ut 
ithink pupils should continuo VjuSwctlon of inanifold impulse?,,qf 
■their ;pwn .absence notos. It kWft desi^e fot recognition in these 
fhonost. Nobody needs to uso ik dreams md stresses that it Is obvious that 
hackneyed oxcuses any, more., PiSmaginlng desired events gives the subject 
scholars Jiavc had to' get their |P! e . a8ure ' Durin S the day-dream tlie day- 
signature. Now tliey bear Uie ie4™*m® r is unaware that he is day-dream- 
bility and the risk of being exp^- H he returns 'to ftill consciousness' 
continually playing turant i^fore the 1 dream is- over he stops: I 
dent reason.” ‘ suddenly noticed’that it was a.day-dream 


coffin which js then opened" wliije the 
fuqeral is ' going on. It is, a.great success 
for fne,'.there Js great Jqy -aijd my. poUrage 
is aarrufed. How silly I was and how 
inconsiderate. towards iny parents. But 

have 1 ..me back.*’ Here a , d.ay-dre'amer 
manages to stage a private resurrection 
with an heroic outcome. Mourning! .and 
depress iiih.are rerrtote.' ' , ,; ‘ ( 


Z md'conieri?*' cal registration methods;and..computer 

fingvyu c A ? fo!ty.year-old doctor hiiagined a' technlqaes.; plan tp. dont8: ; to a better 

J : flying capsule with a lever that nebtfalls- «gdmtt«“n. ’SftTrf 

cd gravity. When die lever w-as. pfesed or Individual behaviour and "atate of- 
^gravity was'fibt'rediice’d aiid then'com- hedlth. ■ < 1 \ ■ 

:k in hi? youth, pjtfely''Neutralised.'In’ this,corid(tlori the! : Every emotional state, such, as' joy;' 
i I am Ured ol capsu f e be i ufty a person’s' exciteknent tit anger, Js both 1 4 riifental and 

IfffiSLSiKi little niigBri l*f."tite leVer was; turned 1 vet. physical'profess wiUi clearly definable 
further gravity bec&jne regativeand the modes; of behavlbUf, subjective 
IvnQtrrJ’q JnrHc capSiile rose 6f'lls'6wn accord 1 and was. experience and physiological changes. 
v tHAt he Was able to '; reach tire" stars. Tills 'Is' the ‘ Psycho-p'hy^ipjoglcai , eih.oliorial 
Nearly wheri we mMeri^ foi'd r^liicknovel. pattern* have lordly been investigated 

he was sudh a “ ls ; very diffiiult to, compile, people s upder .experimental; conditions. Many 
I--.'-., i , day-dreams as most people are uqwUiing me'tliods are!needed tojeepra,to asalis- 
to reveal their inner experiences. Men factory degree of accuracy c^ata on the 
especially, became iridignan't wlieri asked individual’s behaviour, experimental dp to, 
e described the, about their' day-dreams. Women and stalements. on ,th? subject’s condition, 
from fnsjde the childreA' seem to haye fewer inhibitions, data, on the central, neryous. systems and, 
erred wlilje, the, ' Mdny 1( people' are' ^h.amed ari<J r .. fqel, vegetative .endocrinal, in formation. I( ■ , 


... ;..... to reveal rneir inner expenences. men tactory degree ol accuracy qata on tne 

The dreamer also Iqiagbted jhe v^rlbps, especially, become Iridignan't wlieri asked, individual’s behaviour, experimental dp to, 
Wpys ( that it ; ppuld.end..He described die, about tlieir' day-dreams. Women and statements .on ,th? subject’s Condition, 

most glorious: “I Knock, from jnsjde the clili'dreii seem to llaye fewer inhibitions, data. on the central, -nervous, systems and. 

rnfftti uiMnli le HiPii nnpnprl white* tnft 1 'Vkif 1 hm - 1 nn/j FaaI _l.ii _.‘p_! 


dream.' 

Her collection and commentaries of, 


.GerhardWem 

(FriinknirisT RundicItsu, 31 Mnteh l9l0)’ 


aigmuuic. now uiey oeai «« wr; —7 —~—; vr .—^-, • 

bility and the risk of being expif 1 ^: ls , nXums to Ml consciousness 
continually playuig turant y/jJ the 1 dream is ■ over he stops: I 

dent reason.” suddenly noticed’that it was a.day-dream 

daqce'is .^were S ^aS'£; Acco 'f n S to content, Hedwig Katzert- -vyhen Wilhelm 

•**«*:.“V pupils- rr, .w» . 


Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen 

J" 1 _ r 

of diffidence 


a man 


...f:....... predominate in the sciences. Lecturen In 

Deutsche Zenlral* l|U,r Fr«md»nv*rkRht (bZF) lr fiflnk(uf1qiM.' " : ; 'OT ffnwlture^and medidne are also 


their appeal to their pupils’ jwr-aisungwinen--Between ten types oi 
responsibility, truancy a other sdft y ' drea , m % deluding . heroic dreams; 
hernmtno an ■-.LTaMhearsal*..^dreams and drdamsi,involving 

problem ‘""'“Wy and fear.' The subject, imagines that 

ss zzxi'tsl* tSissa a" 

irem/acton fs'taL fi?e faw Jfafi*!!!? bringinB t 5 em! t | nt0 disoie ^ 
dudUs must haw M t :?and even suggest educative measures/ 

warriings. ** ***?• *f- ■ science! today takes a much more positive 

(LObecker Nachrfchien.SiM*^ 1 * ^ J? | the, “- ,{ f ’ . ‘ .. ' '. _ 

• . • ' ■•Fulfilment of desires and a life of 

One ? easure has already been mentioned, ad 

vucicttu erm u' has preparation for' reality. One re- 

IS a Christian archer spoke of a> sort of intoxication 
« a wuisuau 'without wind,'Added to this come com- 

T '.eachers at this country’s high ^ pensations - ■ for frustration and resultant 
were recently asked to ^ l^nsions;.purification, 1 overcoming of corl- 
Spiritual or political position. *’i;. tracts, prevention- of repression; Stablfi* 
31 per.icent replied “Christian <■ sationl-of the 'mental balance and-in* 
per cent; “liberal” and . J8,7 P«! fluence on self-development, • . •' < 

described themselves as humonist* ..^ Dreams '6f death- are just as common as 
The results of this investigation "heroic 1 day-dreams. 'A 23-year-old' ; girl 
out by Erwin Schefer of FranKW\»student described her day-dream: “When 
year have just been published lu.^ revising forexamination 1 came across 
AduMtjbnajlst, organoft^i the word riiekt poisoning’and imadlhetf 
< SC* AwicfiiUwt of CiMk TwW'JW.at- rwi. si.ttin/atWal&ItamwS 


W hen Wilhelm Conrad Rdntgen 
published his physical observations 
in : a short treatise in 1^95 J^e added, an 
explanatory sentence: “If yoq place ypui; 
hand between the discharging, apparatus 
and,the fluorescent screen you, will see 
the .dark?; shadow's of (he.honesi hi the, 
lighter.outline of tlij hand.” , . 

JiThe, discovery .and effects .of ,thf? new, 
sort of; ray; were .soon, recognised as a 
sensation. People spoke of a new; type of 
light that penetrated. Spli4. bodies ,?uch as 
wood, vulcanite,' stone- slabs and leather, 

; Illustrated .magazines were, ,quickly 
showing, pictures of things that a, human 
eye had never been able to see previously. 
The importance for science and in parti¬ 
cular medicine was immediately plain... \\ 
i{ Quick and exact diagnoses of brokqp 
bones, dislocations, ulcers and cancerous 
growths couid, now be made* Rbntgm 
was celebrated ..as a, benefactor. ; of 
mankind., During tliei First wojid : War 
speedier heip.W^ 8* ven to soldiere as their 
wounds coutd.be oiagnosed exactly. 

. In 1915 the King qf .Bavaria gaye an 
audience to RSntgen. and awarded him 
the Insignia of the Order of Merit of Saint 
Michael, First .Class. The. honour wps 




•, * * * 

. .r -• 


Ikfbrtsr Rundica«U t a4M M ch i9?0) 


u •!{■■■ ■ • (Phbtoidpa) 

-^ , VCU iiicmseive5iia.nu | iif** , «^-. r.Afionms ui ueain are just as common as audience to KOntgen ana awarueu rum 
Theresultsof this inrest^U^TierolC' day-dreams. A 23-year-old' ; gid the insignia ofth® Order of Merit of Saint • 
out by Erwin Schefer of 'Student described her day-dream: “When Michael. First .(lass. The honour wps mentality vyaa upsultabje for..the speedy, 

year have just been published la w* Revising fdr an examination I came across bestowed oh his seventieth birthday . < and energetic Jwork involved, .Because of 

tfumtonallst, the organ of >ffie word Wety: poisoning 'and Imadlried ' But the physicist took, no part ;in jhe this lie Withdrew ,to,his.less jconspicuous 
try s Association of GaihdllcT^^at 1 T Was, gifting atmydesk reafniri?ahd development of X-ray ■ techniques,. A* a ^kingOphe^,.. ,, t i.. j. 

school ‘Swndied. A friend kept on coming to thfil contemporary hfhisaU^^heKuew^ 1 , ^oid.tftot washed whs^ 

covered by the survey. • and after receiviiig‘ho answer got a his , circumspection , and .researcher’* describing ROntgen. He is said to have 

. (FraokfurierRundschsu, 1,1 ® tt . 


Apart 'frorii emotionn] cohdltlohs and' 
other reaction processes there' Will be 
investigations into constitutional psycho- 
physlolodcal ■ comieidons■ shell • as oonsti-- 
tutlOnal psycho-vegetative instability and' 
special psycho-vegetative syndrdriicS in' 
tlie ollnlcal sphere. ' ! 

- (PYnnkfUrter Rundschau, 1 31 March 1070) t 


discovered X-rays (so called, as he himself 
described them, because of tlieir unknown 
quantity).. long i . before . publishing 
his results. Tills at-any rate was the.clalm 
of..the,.contemporary who. depicted the 
physicist.as a,prime example of a quiet, 
niodeptresearcher., . . f .< 

• And yet Rfintgen soon- aqhiaved world- 

yvltje jfaine: and'.honours \ were;heaped; 
upon him. Tlie greatest honour came, in 
1901 .when he received the first Nobel 
Prize,for Physical »ii- . , • 

Wilhelm. Conrad-- Rfintgen’s ancestry 
was disputed at .the turn of the, century. 
The Dutch maintained .that the scientist 
was a 'fellow', countryman supporting 
their claim, with the fact -that, ne had 
attended a Dutch school of engineering. - 
His father, who worked in Holland, had 
Wahte.d this. Because of this the son grew 
up without ; hayiqg.,studied Latin, and 
Greek which was later to prove a disadvan¬ 
tage to his academic, .career. WOrzburg 
:University would not af first allow him to 
teach there,-.only when Jie returned later 
was he admitted. . , .. ■ u 

• The German side provided clear pfoof 
of his : German origins. Even. Goethe. was 
quoted, In his i Waifder/ahre he mentions 
the artistic desks made by ; , a master 
carpcnteri.;, railed . .Rfintgen, Another 
ancesjer of . Rfintgep .was an engineer on 
the first, steamer to .sail [thei Rhine* Later 
genealogical -research then.iproYpd.com 
dvisively that, Rfintgen came from i:P 
family whq liyed by the Rhine Ml l , - m 

He was bom 125 years ago on 27 
March,, 1845) jn Lennep, ( iiow;.part .of 
Rpmsqheld,, His, parental home is, now 
part of the i town’s Rfintgen Museum. . ; 

3dm Krause •. 

r ..., (KiJIrifirS.tBd^Aa^Jgfr,(ISMarch 1970) 
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THE ECONOMY 


A ten-member EEC will 
prove a tough competitor 


D ifficulties with Washington and un¬ 
friendly remarks from Moscow indi¬ 
cate that the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, as it nears the stage where its 
membership will increase from six to ten, 
is also slowly but surely approaciiing the 
time when it will be faced with an 
economic war on two fronts with the 
superpowers. 

There are many signs that if (lie Six 
should become the Ten, America will 
regard the augmented Common Market as 
a potential competitor. 

Various anti-EEC slogans have been 
bandied about. There has been talk of 
agrarian dumping, non-tariff trade barriers, 
and the settingup of preferential zones. 

America has asserted tliat the introduc¬ 
tion of value added tax is tantamount to 
a border tax and as such should be 
regarded as a trade bar outside tariffs. 
And finally the USA has pointed out that 
tiie EEC countries have not done away 
with the American selling price system. 

So long as the Six remain as tliey are 
the differences of opinion with America 
cannot become too highly charged. For 
six countries are enoligh to remain as 
strong with the United States in trade 
policies, but six are too few to upset the 
present equilibrium. 

When the Schumah Plan for setting up 
a European Coal and Steel Community In 
the early Fifties was implemented without 
mcolving Britain, and fater when General 
de Gaulle said “non” to Great Britain, the 
Americana were the bes t of Europeans. 

ihfpi until thfebeginning oUhe ^ixonjenu 
tliey welcomed the idea of Integration in 
the hope that Europe would find its feet 
politically. . . 

Today die United States is offering a 
customs duty preference systems to deve¬ 
loping nations that should signal the 
dissolution of the European Economic 
Community and Commonwealth pre¬ 
ference systems. 


Apart from this the extension planned 
for the EEC in a few years will probably 
create a proference area stretching from 
northern Europe to Madagascar including 
former British colonies in Africa. This is 
making America afraid that an outsize 
market and an economic superpower will 
arise, and tliey feel they must take steps 
to counter this in good time. 

The new measures being weighed up in 
Washington (when previous commitments 
have still not been met, particularly with 
regard to the selling price system) leads 
very easily to the suspicion that America is 
taring to. throw a spanner in the works 
of already gruelling discussions between 
me Six and the four prospective new EEC 
members, Great Britain, Denmark, Nor¬ 
way and Eire. 

Even tiie great administrative apparatus 
of the European Commission would not 
be capable of doing two jobs at once. 

Officials comments from Brussels bn 
the talks with Washington place great 
stress on the constant efforts being made 
to come to mutual understanding. 

It would be nearer the truth, however, 
to describe the tenor in Brussels with 
regard to the United States as “increa¬ 
singly perplexed”. 

On the other hand it is not so simple to 
define relations between the EEC and 
Moscow clearly. And this is despite the 
fact that Walter Hallstein, President of 
the European Movement, made the sur¬ 
prising statement (on 1 March) that in the 
East ‘strong opposition” has grown up to 
the planned Integration of Western' 
Europe. 1 — •• - ••»• • 

Since It may be assumed that in the 
seventies Western Europe could bo united 
and integrated into a larger economic 
community it follows tliat through Mos¬ 
cow eyes the EECJs building up to a bloc 
that is a threat to peace. 

When Charles de Gaulle was in power in 
France the Russians were against any 


expansion of the European Economic 
Community and Finland's voiteface in 
the Nordek matter shows tliat Moscow 
does not submit to pressure. 

Now that de Gaulle has faded into the 
background the Russians see an increased 
possibility of additions to the Common 
Market and also the possibility that 
Western European States could find add¬ 
ed harmony in their foreign policy. 

So Moscow is out to ■ obstruct the 
economic and political unity and sub¬ 
sequent strengthening of Western Europe. 

Pravda leader writer, Yuri Sliukov, 
says that a communal European conferen¬ 
ce should be called as long as cooperation 
of tills kind “is not hampered by the 
creation of a Western European entity”. 

Just as the British once thought to 
dissolve the basis for integration in tiie 
EEC by creating a free trade zone, so the 
Russians likewise now want to dissolve 
this burgeoning Western European eco¬ 
nomic bloc in a larger scale trade area. 

COMECON — the Eastern Bloc's non- 
Integrated version of the EEC - which 
would be powerless to do much about the 
Western European trade bloc anyway, 
would be thrown In by the Communists 
voluntarily. 

So Europe is threatened with a battle on 
two fronts. The Six have already the 
largest share in the international market, 
namely seventeen per cent as opposed to 
America's fifteen per cent. 

Russia lags far behind. 

When tiie Six become Ten this shore 
would rocket up to twenty-five per cent 
of the world market. This would not only 
lead to sales policies that would make 
tilings tough for America and Russia. But 
with Britain’s technological knowhow as 
part of the European technological set-up 
the gap between Europe and America oil 
this score would be closed in a relatively 
short space of time. 

The eictehdfid ibottotalruritoif'itiafined' 
for the seventies must bo followed by a 
restructuring of Industries of the future in 
Europe. 

Otherwise tiie old Europe might finally 
be eclipsed by the Russians, the Ameri¬ 
cans and tiie Japanese. 

Ferdinand Ifimpcle 

(I>IH WELT, 3 April 1970) 


Greater balance! 1NDUSTRY 

payments .urji , 1 ' 116 ““a® 1 ® of the dyes and 

in February fibres of the eighties 


Jranffurterailamdat 

niww nm Btuncxuw) 



H ot on the heels of trade worth 4,000 
million Marks between various con¬ 
sortia of; Federal Republic industry arid 
State-controlled export and import firms 
in the Soviet Union comes news of 
certain remarkable facts concerning the 
growth in Federal Republic-Soviet Union 
trade. • 

The increase ih the level of exports 
from this country to the USSR ih 1969 as 
compared with 1968 was 44 per cent. 

This will be bettered in 1970. 

It is estimated tliat this year will see an' 
Increase in the level of our exports to 
Russia of'around fifty per cent. 

The 'long-term four thousand million 
Mark deal that will see large-bore pipes 
Md tubes from our factories delivered to 
the Soviet Union in return for Russian 
natural gas is just one of many factors 
that beats put this estimate. < 

_ ’At last we ahould see an end to the 
depression that hung over Federal Repub¬ 
lic-Soviet Union trade for so many years. 
.In spite of large-scale mutual interest 
glared by industrial leaders here and ih 
Russia cooperation was difficult for poli¬ 
The last real trading contract between 
the two’coujitries Weiit out on 31 Dfeceih- 
ber 1963'and it has not been possibles 
retow it abide 11 then, since there ! were 
differences of opinion’on'miestibns of 
the economic 1 tones of ihe -Mark In the 
West. ■ * • 1 -•. < ■:.!; 

On this pretext 1 the matter of W6it 
Bedln was dragged Into trade negotiations 
between this country : and the Soviet 
Union. ' 

From 1964 on Russia was not prepared 


This country’s trade with 
the Soviet Union is booming 


to , J et thre^State theory be suffused 
with ideas of mutual industrial aid anv 
longer. . 

Moscow called for separate trade acree- 
ments between the USSR and Bontvas 
well as between the USSR and the “inde¬ 
pendent political unity West Berlin”. The 
Fede^l Republic, however, could not and 

would not accept such terms. 

Trade agreements that had got off to 
such a hopeful start fell foul of the Soviet 
government's obstinacy* Although-, hade 
contintod without formal trade; agree¬ 
ments, supported by agreed sales fiats and 
under-the-counjer tripartite contracts, it 
was a hiatus, a vegetating rather than a 
flourishing period, 1 : 

Between the, years 1964-1968 a shift of 
emphasis took place. The biggest Increase 
in this: country’s trade with the Com¬ 
munist; Bast'was shown in the balance 
meets of buf trade' with Rumania and 
China! ■ ■ :. 

In fids..way a double pressure was 
applied to the Soviet government. Econo- 
msts started calling for increased trade 
With the Federal RepubUc arid expert on 
foreign polity; raised warning; voice's that 
if this trend in Federal Rtybblic foteteft 
yw apowed to contlnty' it c&ud 
have conSequehdbs for interna tionl pbll- 
tiCS. 


Moves were rriade by both sides In early 

1968 and this was by way of being a 
tumingpoint. 

Certainly the Soviet leaders remained 
and remain -doiir with regard to signing 
the trade treaty. But they showed greater 
preparedness to embark on agreements 
mat facilitated/trade-without being offi- 
cia, 1 hbwwm, 

the blessing of both goverinhents was 
given to these measures 
'The .-great. leap forward followed in 
1969. last year Soviet orders'from this 
country were worth 1,584,000 million 
Marks as cpmpared with 1,098,000 mil¬ 
lion Marks in 1968. We too purchased 
more goods from Russia, 1,305,000 mil¬ 
lion Marks-worth} as opposed to 
I,175;000 million Marks in ; 1968. : 

'^The steetor rise in Soviet imports from 
the Federal Republic has posed a problem 
that can normally only be solved by 
means of a trade' treaty' signed by the 
pertinent governments. The problem of 
paying for these imports. , ' 

'!? Soviets, experienced a deficit in 
their balance of trade with this country in 

1969 the deficit can ! be expected to grow 

in titycodling years. Tv. 

J 1 ® large-bore pipe deal a way has 
been fourid that has raised credit of 1,200 
million Marks for a consortium headed by 


A rtificial fibres are the thing of the 
TV ftrture and will surround us by the 
\d of the eighties. 

By then people in prosperous countries 
: the Western world will loll in plastic 
mchairs that are filled and upholstered 

F . . ' , „ „ 1th chemical fibres. 

ederal Republic foreign trade A Their feet — clad of course in artificial 
a balance of payments slather — will sink into carpeted floors. 
1,308 million Marks in Febnuihe carpeting will not only be wall-to- 
year. • •all but will also extend up the walls. 

This is an increase on both thee Windows wiU , be decked "f th cu ? ain 5 
ponding month last year when the i mde , of s P ec , l , al . f J b . res . P rinted 

was 1,060 million Marks ^ ' 1 th the so-called (Ufferential dyeing. 

January figure for tills year, whH new me A H lod ?! dyelng 

only 134 million Marks nd money. Also It keeps production 

imes flexible. By this new system a 
In February tills year the Multicoloured fabric is produced not by 
Republic exported goods wotMpInning together yarn of different 
million Marks. Our imports wmwlours, but by passing a textile tliat is 
8,109 million Marks. iompletely white but made of different 

. ibres through one single vat of dye, 

lire value of our imports wstoich colours the different materials in 
million Marks up on February ISfUfferent hues, 
increase of eighteen per cent. E$ Miraculous as It may seem this new 
went U P by nineteen per cent ottyeing system is the outcome of pure 
million Marks. ccident. Synthetic fibres have differing 

In mmnnricrtn u#iu, .uUrface qualities. If a fabric is woven from 

imports were down by 491 5 1rd t] ^wtled" 

(six per cent) but there wan» a Sv * 

Si C,ght per cent ' “fto expSt this method it is necessary 

million Marks. d weave material made of carefully 

Taken together the first two molded and arranged differing yams ih 
trading in 1970 brought imports iwhlte. In preparing the vat of dye it is 
country valuod at JG.700 million J^eritlal to mix carefully various 
Tills represented an increase offa#h}uring matters. . 

per cent on Janunry/Fcbruary 1969. :;Theh both the material and the dye 

iust be treated with different catalysts. 

( Exports..in this .period rcaWWMlha effect. of-these-che m icai- H ge n ts-is^tP 
million Marks, a rise of fifteen pa w%ke certain fibres and certain dyestuffs 
the first Lwo months of 1969. Stand out” and combine while others 
, , « , , stay dormant” and do not react to- 

Thc balance of payments surp.^ er 

these two months or 1970 reached resu itant pattern on the fabric is in 
million Marks, as compared wiln 1^1 C( ji our 

ndlllmi Maria W tho correspondi W -DIff ere ntia] dyeing requires very exact 

° ri ■ Klffjatff - * S'* 

; froblem can be tackled satisfactorily 

loth mahufacturers will have a speedy 
lethod of producing all kinds of colours 
tiie Deutsche Bank. Tho interest afhd pattern. The brave new world of 
loan, six-and-a-haif per cent, is veiy-bmorrow will not only be more com- 
On the free capital market undatable} but also more colourful, 
present circumstances this could b This whole branch of industry Is 
garded as extremely cheap capital, pecommg more colourful. Since chemists 
of silence covers the backgrounding tbe American laboratories of DuPont 
this low interest rate. But the tafc Nemours produced a thread of Nylon 
ment of Economic Affairs Minister^ £«>m a test-tube in the thirties and IG 
Sdiiller and the Soviet Foreign febenlndmitrieln thla country hivented 
Minister Patolichev in the cie**W re S® 8 *® 1 *} as Baton .there has-been 
tolerable conditions of contract lalg 0 Rooking back in the artificial fibre 

the conclusion that government*!. . - ' - ... 

sures are behind the deal. ? ut ^ 8 reat lea P forward for this 

n«hinH fh* .dun*, 0ld y came when tiie motor car 

gofng on for a now trade 0Verydai ’ artiole 

the Federal Republic and USSRfl^* ?? Unt ,o« 

the different standpoints are as w “£ h ® n ” between 1958 md 1965 

they were in 1963 when the ‘T“ :,that ma ^ or od companies built 

treaty was sioned ^ refineries ^th huge capacities 

But today the dictates of made r “? arch mt0 1116 chemistry of 

permeated wiVh economic ' chemiStry 

The State is prepared to accept rapidly, 

lists and agreements that have beta 0 i, e ] ay tl JC 1 chemical products of oil, 

between foreign trade groupr * l nS l . Xy1 ? 1 , and P™Py^f. the 
Soviet i ininn a„.i materi, “" °f large chemical manufac- 

sss“r ; Sfefja*'*’ — 

insured V by . ™? nll y’* ] ar f?‘ cl “” ,iad 

5 ? -^= 6 St 

JS *3 5.S ■2 :r 

Soviet, Union V bMmli® f P ^! 1 T , i di f ry Products, namely 
booming IM , ‘ ‘ Rudolf &&. ne toc f edl X lene - 

(DEUTSCHES ALLC^fS ; i 
SONNTAGSSLATT, 5 Aprf 


Bayer (Leverkusen) linked up with BP 
and formed Erddlchemte (Oil Chemicals 
Limited). BASF (Ludwigshafen) joined 
forces with Federal Republic Shell to 
form Rheinlsche Oleflnwerke in Wes- 
sellng. 

The might of the petrochemical 
industry in the Rhineland has altered the 
life of the man in the street, domestic life 
and the background to the motor car. 

Nowadays in the western world about 
half the fabrics found in any household 
come from fibres made hi a laboratory. 

In 1969 of the 21 million tons of fibres 
produced; 

11.5 million were cotton (54 per cent) 
4.4 million were synthetics (21 per 
cent) 

3.7 million cellulose products (17 per 
cent) 

1.6 million were wool (8 per cent) 
Researchers estimate that the ultimate 
victory of synthetic over natural fibres 
Will come at the end of the seventies. 

According to their estimates the figures 
in 1980 will read: 

Total amount of fibres produced will 
be 30.7 million tons, of which: 

12 million will be cotton (39 per cent) 
12 million will be synthetics (39 per 
cent) 

5.1 million will be cellulose products 
(17 per cent) 

1.6 million will be wool (5 per cent) 

The natural products will in 1980 only 
hold a minortiy oF about 44 per cent 
according to calculations. Artificial 
fabrics made of cellulose products and 
petrochemical fibres will have the 
absolute, majori ty:of 5.6 percent.... n* 

Cellulose products are of course to a 
certain extent natural fibres, and recently 
they have been obtained from wood. 

Bui It takes the skill of the chemical 
Industry to turn these into such excellent 
products as Rayon and artificial silk 
thread. 

Rayon finds its way into women's 
clothing and underclothing, in so-called 
domestic textiles and mo in tyres. 
Artificial silk yarn has similar applica¬ 
tions. 

In this country leading producers are 
Nela Bayer, Glanzstoff (Wuppertal), and 





Bayer acetate-silk factory in Dormagen 


(Photo: Bayer) 


Plirix-Werke (Hamburg) a subsidiary of 
BASF and I.P.Bensberg. 

When all is said and done synthetic 
fibres come from mineral oil and so tliey 
too are natural products! The “genuine” 
synthetics are so much a product of the 
chemical industry that their very names 
bring sweat to the brow and send us 
rushing to scientific dictionaries; 
polyamide (which gives nylon and 
nerlon), polyester, poly vinyl chloride 
(PVC), polyolefine and polyurethane. 

Tiie end-products of these organic 
chemicals have particularly suitable 
properties for the consumer market. They 
do not “age” like wool, which can rot, 
they are not eaten away by pests, since 
clothes moths cannot digest them, they 
are light and weatherproof, tliey are easy 
to care for and can be produced in all 

colours. .. 

' Nor do 1 they shrink, that Is as hftlgW 
their modernity is respected and they are 
not boiled up (ho way grandmother used 
to do with her old cotton garments. 

The only. great disadvantage about 
these materials is that they do riot soak 
Up water readily. Anyone who visits 
tropical climes clad all over in synthetic 
fibres will find Hie sweat rolling from his 
trouser bottoms! 1 

But fabric manufacturers have already 

S it out ways of overcoming this 
m. Recently they have been 
making the outer surface of the fibres. 


Supremacy of nylon textiles 


Today nylon and its offshoots are still 
the biggest moneysplnners. Almost 
all the textiles that are in popular use 
come from the nylon family. -. 

Almost anything can bs made from 
these rnaterials, from uiiderdothes to 
curtains, from conveyor belts to safety 
belts. 

But the industry is placing its greatest 
hopes for tomorrow bn itiaterials from 
the polyester family. They are already, 
among the most successful brand names 
in the Federal Republic and foreign 
synthetic fibre industries; Diolen FL by 
Glanzstoff, Trevlra 330, 340 and 550 by 
Hoechst, Terylene made by ICI, Dacron 
from DuPont, Vestan W by Hills and 
Kodel from Eastmann. , 

The artificial fibre business is carried on 
by the world's largest chemical concerns 
and those that are pot. based in the 
Federal Republic usually have a branch pr 
subsidiary office and factory here. 

Largest of the artificial fibre giants |s 
the Americal DuPont de Nemours. Its 
annual turnover on all products is about 
15,000 million Marks.: Its German 

interests'£(re managed in Diisseldorf. ;- 

The second largest is Britain's ICI 


(Imperial Chemical Industries). This 
group, has a yearly turnover in the 13,000 
million Mark range. It has a .number of 
allied manufacturers, of chemical fibres in 
this country, ", , 

!The American group Union Carbide- 
turnover about 11,000 million Marks — is 
less involved in fibres. 

On the otlier hand the Federal 
Republic giantst Bayer fwho produce 
Perlon, Dorlori and Dralon), Hoechst 
(Perlon, Trevlra and Hostalen) and BASF 
have entered into the fibre business in a 
big way and this could ba the thing of the 
fliture. f 

On this country's market the Dutch- 
Federal Republic, combine . AKU 
Glanzstoff is active and this, together 
'With the American BNKA, Is among the 
greatest companies In the world devoted 
solely to producing fibres. 1 
••' A leading role on the world market is 
also held by the Monsanto concern and 
France's Rhftrie-Poulenc (Federal Repub¬ 
lic subsidiary, Rhodiaceta). ': 

They know they are on to a good thing. 
The synthetic fibre industiy, 1 in which the 
United . States, 1 Japan arid the Federal 
Republic lead -'the worfd will be ‘an 


expanding business for some time to 
come. 

Fibre manufacturers are trusting that 
world requirements of artificial fibres will 
continue to grow more quickly than 
world population. 

It would be impossible to produce the 
amount of cotton and the number of 
sheep required in the world by the year 
2000. 

Even if the reoulred amounts of wool 
and cotton could be produced the sub¬ 
stantially higher production and transport 
costs, compared with those for artificial 
fibres, would price them out of the 
market. 

In addition to this chemists are now at 
work trying to eradicate the last snags of 
synthetic fibres. They are developing so- 
called antistatic fibres, which will mean 
the end of the familiar crackle of static 
electricity - when- -pooplo^^ake* off-their 

The Way is clear for the companies to 
conquer the chcrnical fibre market to a 
greater extent than ever before. 

In prosperous countries this conquest Is 
necessary. Fashions in clothing have 
gradually brightened up in recent years. 
Meantime Fashions in furnishing have 
lagged behind in the age of varnished 
wood and wallpaper. 

Even in spheres that have been taken 
over by plastics and oilier synthetic 
materials their design still tends to hark 
back to the example of older materials. 
The aim of tho chemical giants, however, 
is to create a world of synthetics in its 
own right. With its own ideas, and owing 
nothing to 1 its predecessors. 

What they want to do is remove the 
idea of “ersatz” from them not Just 
because, tliey are cheaper, but because 
they, genuinely prefer them for what they 
are. 

The floor-covering materials that first 
nit the market about five years ago 
designed to be uutertigjht and anti-dirt 
were the precursors of a whole new era of 
floor-coverings. But what they busted 
froqi favour tyas less the parquet floor 
than ,:the Immediate synthefib predeces¬ 
sors', pyc, which were made by Ihe 
saiqe company ns is ’now vaunting its 
tufting carpets. . 

This is not the. end of the matter. Tn 
future we will enjoy, a design produced by 
the. chemicals Industry made of touna- 
prbofing materials, In. pleasant clean 
coioiifc,’ and we will also be covering our 
walls and ceilings' With the latest from the 
chemical fibre industry. The “brave new 
world”, r the world of “1984” which 
Orwell and Huxley predicted would be 
cold, will In fact be warm and comfort¬ 
able. The warmth and com fort afforded by 
the' chemical fibres industry is also felt in 
pi any homes already 1 by the money that 
this specialised branch of science, accrues, 
Werner Meyer-larsen 

(DEUTSCHES ALLGEMEINES 
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The Volksporsche is a lot 
of car for a lot of money 



ml Hitt « * f i 


T he 914, first offspring of the merger 
between Volkswagen and Porsche, 
made its appearance In time for last year’s 
Frankfurt motor show. It can be supplied 
either with the 1.7-litre, four-cylinder, 
el ghty-horse- power engine of the VW 411 
E or with the two-litre, six-cylinder, 
110-horoe-power engine of the old Por¬ 
sche-9 LI T. 

The designers of the VW-Porsche 914 
are particularly proud to liave included an 
extremely future-orientated principle, 
that Qf the centre-mounted engine, In 
(heir spofta car for the seventies. 

Housing the heayiest part of any car, 
the engine, between the two axles, does 
indeed ideally distribute the load and 
ensure magnificent road-holding. Tire dis¬ 
advantages that result ought, however, to 
make the principle a non-starter as far as 
standard family saloons are concerned. 

Centre-mounted engines, then, are 
almost bound,to ,be restricted to. twp- 
seater sports cars. Industriehurief’s test 
model was a pop orange 914/4. 

Getting Into the car is as difficult as 
with, any two-seater spprts car, of this 
kind but once the driver is seated he feels 
ideally placed behind the steering wlieel, 
which is quite small but not pronounced¬ 
ly spotting, fitted wiU> a,cep^re hoi;n push 
as it is. 

All die major instruments are within 
easy reach. The only device operated 
from the steering , column may be' die 
Indicator, but the switches and levers for 
the lights, emergency flashing lights, 
windscreen wipers and washers and heat¬ 
ing present no difficulty fqr the driver 
with hi? safety belt fastened .even though 
they are all on the dashboard. 

The windscreen washer, incidentally, Is 
powered by the excess pressure in die 
spare tyre, which, housed under the 
bonnet, is pumped up to 42.66 pounds 
per square inch. ... 

The only controls that the belted-in 
driver would do best to leave to the 

S lady in the seat beside lilm are the 
of his car radio. On either side of 
the dashboard, oiy the other harjd, pro¬ 
tected by a rubber screen, there fs a 
loudspeaker ‘ 

The ,914 owner could thus hlave stereo 
equipment built into his car, though 'it 
must be added that the passenger com¬ 
partment is SO small that for .stereo 
.addicts the result would bp a disappoint¬ 
ment ih relation tq the outldy necessary. 
■A, self-adjustbjg' station-finder would; We 
feel, be a far better Investment; • '• 

As regards the passenger compartment 
the 914 Is really a. two-seater-only fdr 
young people. The tear window is imme¬ 
diately behind the' non-adjustable head¬ 
rests of the front seats. <"• 

'!. • Bvefl %t:w’parers'Wffll We .difficulty in 
nonchalantly throwing’ their headgbdr oh 
, to. fiie back seat, the'te 'H th4t litt|c^o'6m. 
.And. the only place inside the cat where a 
.large hahdbag or a' briefcase ( could 
stored, In. the box mclfrifea bn the 
trapsmlssiori. tunnpi. 

Then,; however, the‘ cushion that is 
perched • on tqp of i the ] tunnel and . is 
presumably. Intended to accommodate a 
baby .o^ toddler, miiit either be stowed 
,away in the : bprinet or boot, (which 
together hold asurprtsfngTM'quDlC feQt) 
or else left at home. - , 

- Maps and bits arid, pieces, on the other 
hand, pan either be Jocked.ln the glove 
compartment or arranged in the storage 


facilities provided- in the door on the 
driver’s side. There is also a little room 
immediately between the windscreen and 
the dashboard. 

Even so, a double bass can be transport¬ 
ed inside the 914 if need be — provided 
the hood is let down. This is the work of 
a few seconds spent springing four cat¬ 
ches. The black plastic roof can be 
stowed away below die boot without 
making much difference to the luggage 
capacity. 

Since it weighs a mere twenty pounds 
the knight of the road need not botiier 
his lady friend in the event of April 
diowers. All he needs to do is fit the 
hood on tire windscreen and the frame 
arid then snbp the Whole finnly into place 
from inside. ■ ■ 1 • 

Although the front wheel casings jut 
into the passenger compartment even the 
tallest of people have ample , foot-room. 
Shorter driven will even have to slide 
their seat forwards, a luxury that the 
co-driver does not enjoy. All the co-driver 
has Is a footrest; as in first-class railway 
carriages. 

The height adjustability of the driver's 
seat Is nothing more nor less than tilting 
the entire seat< including backrest, for¬ 
wards or backwards. All in all fiie 914’s 
designers, wpultj have done better to 
equip tire car with proper bucket seats 
and do without the mini-seat , on the 
transmission tunnel. 

The engine fs a good starter. Despite 
tlie. proximity of the engine the noise is 
far less disturbing than in the 411a- the 
reason, bping.,of.course, that the 914 is 
decidedly a sports car in character. 

The gears are a little sticky — the levers 
have to bypass the engine on their way to 
the rear-mounted five-speed gearbox - 
but with a little practice the 914 owner 
can change gear as swiftly as the driver of 
3 car with the gear-lever mounted on top 
of the gparbox Itself, 

Although the rev counter dial docs not 
show: red until between 5,600 and 5,800 
revolutions per minute the manual recom¬ 
mends not going above 5,000 too, since 
tlie engine reaches peak performance at 
approximately 4,900 rpm. 

There is no benefit to be derived from 
allowing the engine to run at a higher rev 
count even though it is not-dangerous to 
do so. Qver and above the optimum rev ' 
count the piston speed increases to 42 
feet per second. Even in cars-of high 
repute this figure is up to’65 feet per 
second, with all the 1 additional wear and 
teat thatthis involves. • •>! i - 

Driving the 914 is enjoyable for spbrt- 
big types only. Motorists who set store by 
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Semi-conductor technology advances 
by leaps and bounds 
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eiecon, a newly developed, TV camera 
tube, can take pictures in pemi- 
rkness and has a life expectancy 100 to 
,000 times greater, than conventional 

Jbes, . 

' With e speed of only 0.4 lux it reacts to 
t impressions, twenty times more 
iowerfuuy than its predecessors, and 
/hlle conventional tubes are shattered by 
intensive light the Tele^on,withstands 
„ brightest light. , . i 
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regulated and radioactivity is detected 
and measured. 

Semi-conductor technology also plays a 
part where fuel injection, self-aippirig 
headlights and non-blocking brakes are 
concerned. “Maybe, at some time in the 
future,*' Dr Dahlberg mused, “many auto- 
balih collisions will lie avoided with the 


The two-seater VW-Porsche 914 


in terms of the Porsche 911 range. Tire 
fifteen-inch wheels may not fall foul of 
every little hole in the road but tlie 
suspension is so hard that every poor 
stretch of road can strain the nerves of 
sensitive people. 

Tlie 91|4’s rack and pinion steering, on 
tlie other hand, Is so precise that bends 
can be taken to tlie inch. Even in a 
succession of right- and left-hand bends 
the 914 runs as though it were on tracks, 
It is virtually impossible to make the rear 
swerve. 

Mind you, more powerful tyres Ilian 
the .155s would not have been a bad idea. 
Tlie 165s available as an optional extra 
are well worth the extra expense. 

On good country roads and autobahns 
the 914 spoils even spoilt drivers. With 
the eighty horse power of the Vw 4] 1 
saloons of 100 and more horse power can 
bo left standing, particularly ns other 
motorists have a healthy respect for the 
Volksporsche. As a rule there Is no need 
to flash for gangway. 

Flipping open the main headlights is n 
performance that is always worth watch- 
jng. As soon as they are switched on ilia 
headlights are flipped up like hares* cars 
by power from the windscreen washer 
mptor. 

Tlie heating is far too powerful for the 
size of the passenger compartment but 
despite being dependent on. the rev count 
it can with a little practice easily be 
adjusted. The windows are quick to steam 
up, though, which is something of a 
problem. 

Performance is due more to the aero¬ 
dynamic design than to tlie engine power, 
particularly as the 914 is heavier than it 
looks, Fully tanked it weighs 2,068 lbs, 
not far shdrt of a ton, which is 22 lbs 
mote than the.Porsche 911 S, which does, 
when .ail is: said 'and done,' have a 
180-horse-powerSlk-cyiinder engine. 
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on which 
diodes are 


,. ; Withqpt'. semi-conductors as elecfronic 
components neither of these would, have 
been feasible and a wide range of develop- 
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Small wonder 
speed is more in 
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Lossbach robots 
will do the dirty 
work 

I n a matter of decades our cities will be 
sparkling clean, yet dustmen and road- 
sweepers will be as much past history as 
charladies and window-cleaners. The 
work of all will be done by androids. 

These robots to do tlie dirty work are 
being developed at the research facilities 
of tne Cybertronics Company in Ross- 
dorf, near Darmstadt. ■ 

-Engineers and technicians have already 
developed an electronic device with*a 
structural, organisational and information 
system based on that’ of the human 
nervous system. 1 

r The first androids developed from this 
device are > life-size robo ts with - flexible 
joints- and 1 human < figures.-1 Tiieir power 
and programme instruotibns come from'a 
base plate with which one leg olways- 
remainsin contact. , ■ 

On the-drawing-board, though, freely 
moving androids with bodies combining 
all the necessary 1 data processing : and 
riiechdnical-functions already exist. They 
will respond both to optical and to 
acoustic signals. 'I . 1 . - 

A by-product of android'development 
will soon be 'ready fot -manufacture. The 
Rossbach researchers- are working on a 
fully mobile artificial arm containing 
electronic devices capable of' registering 
every impulse and unconscious 1 reflex of 
the "nerve ends of tlie stump and 
converting them into mechanical motion. 
The artificial arm thus-reacts in exactly 
tlie same wayasanornial arm. ' 1 

• i* ii- (MUiuihner Morhur, 2 April 1970) 
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fT^he airship haS been- given a new -lease 
± of life. By 1971 at the latest :D- 
LEMO, at present the. only .airship In 
Europe, is to be joined, by two com¬ 
panions. At MQhflielra in the Ruhr, 
DrLEMQVhome base, a .West German 
faviation firm isi bpflding the other, two 
airships, 197and322feetlong.- 
Another super-blimp,-Jengthas yet.un¬ 
decided, . is stiU. on ,thei idrawingrboard. 
When completed -it- wifi be. able to carry 
a forty-ton payload, in -theory equivalent 

, to about 4Q0paftprjgerv. 

! Like D-XEMp, -wnic^ made its maiden 
Jowney last ^uguet. the two rieWajiships 
j ; to be bpllt ,?t ^MOhlh^m-'.are Efiic'd’ with 
non-inflammable helium and are a good 


deal safer than the hydrogen and: neon 
filled Zeppelinsofold. • 


!* What Is'more, they cost only a fifth Of In. other words, an extra tlilrty 1 11 
what tlie Zeppelins cost to manufacture, power and, twelve miles an h®* , 
They can be used for advertising in the air neariy 8,000 Marks. In return J .; 

' orfor freight and postal pbrpbses. • 1 . can be sure he Is purchasing a r. ,] 

'.'I ^qkriediiririgthdnektfewwonth^ tv ;o-seater sports, car. and no\t* V 
, t>-EEMO ;li to Embark pfr a five-month sa ^2, on * ■ .... f 

advertising trip to. France arid Spain There ought, for. that matter. ■ 
There ate alao pl&ns to use it as a ffyinc enough people who are prepare 0 . 
qohfetende hafi or 1 radio station at sOme [ 1 ? e L extra ' Qt the marque. Wj. * 

ftitUre date. 1 •’ high price the'present luO ' 

• l0r ^ • • • ■ '■ 

(Hannovenche Praia, 19 March i970) (Indusirtokurler.* ^ W 


«.re emoarx pn a five-month 
advertising trip to. France arid Spain. 
There are also plans to use it as a ftying 
c.onfetenefe ftafi or radio station at sbme 
future date.' •' ! 


huvo tested the 914*s body by M'.i" • , ' : ‘ t 

witji engines a good,deal more • 1 "■ 

even than the ITO-hotte-powef, ^ - 

dcr engine that one version ' -,| i 

boast. 11 '* *' !1 ‘ ! 

No matter how good road-lioldi f .. 

be.sporting drivers will not.bei. .. . ' 

with a mere eighty horse power.' ‘ . ’’ "■ 

914 can bo driven at full speed io 1 *' : , l ,: ' ” “ 1 '" ; 
ail conditions, which is more than : ' 1 ' '' 1 ' 

said for a good many cars of com; * 11 ,V; 
engine periormance. 

Despite the lack of boosters tb ' 

and rear disc brakes are oulsized. t When a newspaj 

Fuel consumption of the test' its coverage ai 

varied between 25 and 31 rak ; significance. Tw 

Imperial gallon, with no effort | j; - riamed.oiie of tiii 

made to cut consumption. Avenf ‘ t n 1953 , profi 

sumption in town, country and ff ■ ' TTn .' rB ii„ T N 

autobahn proved to be 26 r&fy . . University in N 

g a jl on< feasors of 26 ins' 

Even when driven full out aM “Zeitung ffir Dei 

autobahn the 914’s 13.7-gallon irff - * ■: nation that reft 
res a range of at least 300 miles, , -■ ing purpose an< 

•' Thd 914 Is now also availabVfv .. , Went Berlin am 
two-litre, six-cylinder, liomftfr; 
engine of the old Porsche' 911T-J 140 editors a 

four-cylinder version is expense®.. | . 

at between 11,955 and 12,554lg 

six-cylinder version, at 19 , 980 »» : . 

in tne exclusive price range a* . 
blooded Porsche. ' • ' . 1 
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When a newspaper ranks as one of the ten best in the world, both 1 
its coverage and Its editorial contents assume' International 
significance. Twice the Frankfurter Aligemeine -Zeitung ljas.bean 
named .one of the 1 teri best newspapers of thq worjd. The first time, 
in 1963, iy professors bf 'tjie Journalism Department, of Syracuse 
.University in New York. Tfre second time, in .1964; by the pro¬ 
fessors of 26 institutes in the United States.. . - - - : > 

“Zeitung fttrDeutadriand" {"Newspaper for Germany") is a desig¬ 
nation that refloats both the Frankfurter Allgemeine's underly¬ 
ing purpose and, more literally, its circulation — which covers 
West Berlin and the whole of the Federal Republic.;In.addition 
’ to 140 editors and correspondents of Its 6Um, the paper, has 450 


!, i ) "Biringers' reporting from all over Germany. nn^ around the .. 

world. 280,000 copies are.pririted dally, of whlchi 210,000 go.tq :ii; . 

: 1 • subacrib^rs. 20,000 are distributed abroad, and the balance is sold • . ' 

,^ ’^V'&inewsstirids: Every Ibsub l‘s , read I by at least four or five persona, ' 
Frankfurtef lAllgejrie^ Zeltiing is the paper .oif| the business-^ ‘ 

Vi . . . man and, the- ppfl tici an, and Indeed. of, everyone yfhp matter a. in^ ; , 

1 : v ..tfre Federal Republic. ‘ 'v.v-.i i.\ ' 

For anyone wishing to penetrate the’ Gefiriah riaarkefr the Frank-, 
furter AJlgemeine Is a must. In a ribrirtlry tif Wany fariiouB news- 1 • 
papers its authority, scope, and influence can be matched only at | 

,' apinternational level. .. ■ -i u, . .» ■ V. > >•: 
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Last year the Bundestag passed a law 
defining the status of illegitimate 
children In society. On 1 July 1970 
this comes Into force. The new legisla¬ 
tion will in many ways improve the 
situation In which the unmarried 
mother and her child find thomselves. 
But society still holds the unmarried 
mother aloof and gives her little 
support. 

O n tlic terrace of Briiningsau, a farm¬ 
house in Upper Bavaria, near Rosen¬ 
heim, ten girls are standing waving to a 
young woman, who has just left the 
house. 

It is a strange company: five of the girls 
are holding tiny babies in their arms. 

Apart from this picture of unity the 
general scene in Briiningsau is quite 
diverse. The farmhouse lias been set up 
from private means for unmarried 
expectant mothers. 

They come from all over the Federal 
Republic, from abroad, from all social 
strata and have differing educational 
backgrounds and come from different age 
groups. 

The youngest is seventeen, the eldest 
forty. Renata is Just twenty and speaks 
three languages fluently. Heidi is learning 
a craft and Gabi is a secretary. , 
Sohreh comes from the Orient and used 
to work in a consulate in her home 
country. She said: “What a thing to 
happen to me!” 

The "tiling" that happened to her is the 
Uung that led all the girls to the farm- 
house. Briiningsau offers them not only a 
roof over their heads and companionship, 
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A farmhouse where unmarried NEWS IN I s Weiland made of comeback material? 
mothers find sympathy Excuse me! 


A FUTURE OF BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS AND SWEAT 


Hanni was only three months pregnant 
when she came to Briiningsau. Up till 
then she had been a bank empolyee, a 23- 
year-old girl living at her parents home, in 
a little Westphalian town. 

When she met a graphic artist from a 
neighbouring town her parents had 
nothing against the relationship. Peter 
made a good impression on them, spoke 
of marriage and boasted a good income. 

Hanni went to visit him at his home at 
weekends quite often and nothing was 
said. 

Then Hanni found she was pregnant. 
First of all she told Peter. Only then did 
she learn something that Peter had kept 
from her. He was a married man who had 
been living for some time separated from 
his wife. 

Shocked and distressed Hanni went 
back to her parents expecting to find 
advice and sympathy. A further shock 
was in store for her. 

Her parents said: “How could you get 
mixed up with a devil like that? YouYe 
dragged our good name through the dirt! 
Get out of tliis house immediately and 
never darken our doorstep again!" 

Hanni did so. She quit her job and left 
the town so that whe would not disgrace 
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the sitation 
selves. 

It Isi this very sympathy that society has 
denied them. Hanoi’s fate is a typical 
example of how heartless even parents 
can be, when their daughter comes home 
fltid says slie is carrying-someone s babyi 
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disgraceful thing she had done. Bitter and 
tormented by the lack of sympathy she 
had found she came to Briiningsau. 

Hanni’s future is still uncertain. Her 
parents are prepared to take her back but 
they will not accept her baby. She would 
ftrfostelpttsms. So far she 


Pop festival at Hamburg 


onservative though it may be, Ham¬ 
burg started the wave of progressive 


to 



— country __ _ 

popping to the vibrant beat of well-tuned 
amplifiers. 


rockers nor skinheads attempted 
disturb the peace, the relative peace, and 
they all left the pandemonium to the 
groups on the stage. 

From time to time sweet sleep fell 
upon some of them, deep and obviously 
wlule the shock- 
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music. But the opening bars of this spring 
song were to be heard over Easter in 
Hamburg s Ernst Merck Halle.. 

• From the Sunday afternoon until six 
o clock on the, Monday morning the 
cream of progressive popsters with weird 
and wonderful titles hammered out the 
beat. There were Nice, Steamhammer, 
Hardin and York, Alexis Komer, The 
Greatest Show on Earth, Sphinx Tush, 
Killing Floor and a host of others with 
.equally unlikely names, 
i Thousands packed into the gigantic 
hall. Instead of the swish of skates at Ice 
revues and the hurly burly of sport to 
which the hall is accustomed there was 
the earaplltting noise of all that is new in 
the pop of the seventies. 

The organisers had broken all tradition 
and removed the normal concert seals 
from the hall. Like the organisers at last 
year’s Essen pop festival MECI, that is 
Musical Entertainment Circle Inter- 
. national, planned that the pop-fans 
; should arrange their own comfort - on 
the floor. 

And so they came, with, blankets, air- 
mattresses and sleeping bags'and brought 
other items to provide for their comfort. 
They had bags full of food and fruit and 
those contemporary special cigarettes. - 

For the duration of the concert their 
were unable to leave the hall and re-enter 
bourgeois Hamburg life. 

Peace was the order of the day. Scarce 
a word in anger was exchanged. Neither 


, , , -— i —j — “o“'“ were 

projected on to a screen, but their effect 
was more weak than psychedelic to tell 
the truth. 

In the foyer a stand had beep set up 
and members of ihe pudtence could buy 
silver chains, souvenirs of Kqrl Marx and 
Pepsi-coia. But no beer! : • • ■ 

(DIE WELT, 31 Mahsh 1970) 
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lias not been able to make such a heart¬ 
rending decision. 

One unwritten law at Briiningsau is that 
the mother shall not give up her child. 
Every effort is made to keep mothers 
there until they have found a new job in a 
place where they can take their child. 

Renate has been waiting for five 
months for such a chance. She says: "My 
mother reacted in just the same way as 
Hanni’s old folks. She swore at me in 
words I would not repeat and told me to 
leave her house immediately. Now that 
she has seen her little grandcliild and the 
neighbours know all about what 
happened she is prepared to take me back 
and the baby as well. But I will not go 
anywhere near her again." 

Elke’s story is an encouraging example 
of how some parents care less about 
‘‘shame” and the neighbours’ tittle-tattle 
than their own daughter’s welfare. 

Elke comes from a “good bourgeois” 
home hi Baden. At sixteen she ran wild 
since she thought she could not bear her 
home life any more. 

She says: "When I realised that I was 
going to have a baby I was of course too 
proud to go home and hang my head in 
shame. But I could not stay with the 
family with wliich I was au-pair. By 
chance I got to hear about Briiningsau. 
My parents kept writing that I should 
come home and that there would be no 
reproaches, but as yet I have not been 
able to face up to it. Slowly I have come 
to soe that liiis will be the best Tor myself 
and my child. I have not learned a 
profession and it would be very difficult 
for ino to earn enough for the two of us.” 

Maria, a thiriy-ycur-old woman does 
not want to talk about herself, but when 
I offered to help her in the kitchen she 
did speak about life in Briiningsau. 

Women who want to be accepted into 
the farmhouse must bo prepared to take 
up employment within the scope of lire 
new legislation for protecting mothers. 
Administrative officials at the farmhouse 
find jobs and work is in shifts. Half of the 
girls work from six in the morning until 
two then return to Briiningsau. The 
others work from two until ten. 

The group that is off duly babysits the 
children of those who are working. Ail 
chores at tfie farmhouse are donp by the 
women themselves. They have a weekly 
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JLi officially reached the dance ifill thirty-year-old ex-European heavyweight boxing champion Peter Weiland be 
according to the International foie first German professional boxer to train according to the latest scientific 
nf ilia r«/L,«,i R e p U bij c Dnethods? Will the 220-lb NeumUnstar miner succeed In continuing a career brought 
(ADTV), o an abrupt end in Madrid on 3 April with the aid of out-of-the-ordinary training 
In IWohedules? Weiland has at most two years in which to make a comeback. He is 

_ . ■ 9 .1___ I -■.HitMAHn#! mal #0 O fair 


of the Federal 
Teachers’ Association 

At the meeting m Hammohedules? Weiland has at most two years in wmen to maiw a ™ » 

committee of experts on ctiquetbletermlned to make good use of the time and seems prepared to make a fair 
ADTV decided to break with dumber of sacrifices in order to,achieve his aim. 
ruling that only gentleman mayoj 

invitation to dance. to*-*.*'?.. 

J"£ r dccisl ?" 

people acquainted with each tefeSfe 
sitting the former procedure 


Was 



Tatjana Wesselowsky 
(Kfilner Stadt-Aiueigar, 36 March 1970) 



only a gentleman may offer an imjv" •' 
to dance is abolished. A lady nf* ' ' 
invite a gentleman to dana ^ , „ * 

maintaining the requisite deconf^ two and a lw Jf houra a P° Pete . r 
befits the company. She is notiKr-^ Weiland, having taken a beating, sank 

stand when offering her invitatii' to Ws 811(1 was counte , d out 
The ADTV committee gave ihtjmnihliating succession of two-handed 

on dress: “Great latitude rJ 100 ^- 

exercised within the bounds of ca Thirteen thousand Spaniards cheered 
porary fashion.” josd Manuel Ibar Ur tain, the new Euro- 

But it did stress that young geflpean heavyweight boxing champion, as 
should ensure they renlised the di'the dethroned German made Iris way 
requirements in dross for dancing kback to his changing-room, 
beat parties and dress balls st - f ±e Ceht th e room had been 

anulied ro niS 2^ lradi,iraJ filled with German dance music and 
ppllied to these occas ons. cheerful singing. It now resembled a 

& olSSSJSXfSS^^ vault. Certainty of success, hopes 
for the future and any amount of money 
firkin r* «.«,'*«■ that another man would now earn lay 
trOlIlg, going . 11 dead and burled. 

P rices for single girls at the treJt 1 
Easter Saturday auction In Iha 
lages near Kassel were fairly stable! j 
Every year in Olshnuscn, Itthi, 

Marliiihngon unmarried women < 

under the auctioneer’s hammer. _ 

According to the old cittW® 1* 

men in the villa go elect from thdiinphe 1972 Olympic sailing events at 
an auctioneer, who offers every gWitJ. Kiel will also be more expensive than 
villages who is neither married fanned, it was announced in Essen on 3 
engaged to rite highest bidder! ‘April. Since the Olympic regatta centre at 
ft is only on the morning of Igad Schilksee on Kiel bay was first costed 
Saturday (hat the single girls lcamin spring 1969 prices have rocketed forty 
they “ore worth” from a bill popper cent. The section of tlie Olympic 
the village inn. centre that will afterwards be publicly 

Tills year (he lowest price waijowned will, It was stated, cost at least 
Marks. The asking price for ijsixty million Marks, 
beauties varied from ten to thirty Sj (die welt, 7 April 1970 ) 

In Olshauscn alone the auction br. 
in SSO Marks which was donated! 
worthy cause. 

(Frankfurter Neue Presse, 31 March 1 


The dream of riches was over. 
Welland’s career too? 

With all tins a recent and painful 
memory Peter Weiland sat in his hotel 
room wearing a track-suit and started to 
work out his own future. 

He would have to live with tills defeat, 
live without the European title and proud 
words. He would have to live without 
illusions and make a choice between 
retirement or carrying on, between taking 
ins hard and mercilessly. 

_____ still 

retains his Federal Republic champion¬ 
ship title intends to carry on. He proposes 
to train more intensively than in the past, 
more logically and above all using more 
up-to-date methods. 


monsters used by weight-lifters in 
training. 

Fast footwork, armwork and general 
speed of reaction are definitely qualities 
that can be gained in training. 

Peter Weiland must, of course, realise 
what lies ahead of him: two years of not 
overdoing it in private life, two years of 
blood, sweat, toil and tears and two years 
of struggle against the “inner plgdog” and 
day-to-day temptations. Will he make the 
grade? 

The road to Hell, they say, is paved 
witii good Intentions. Weiland is not a 
man of iron will. It should be interesting 
to see how he fares In the next couple of 
years. Hermann Rttplng 

(Hamburger Abendblatl, 6 April 1970) 



Pater Welland 

(Photo: Nordblid) 


it easy and working 
The ex-Neumlinster miner who 


Hans and Werner Lampe swim 
their way to sucess 


B 


rothers Hans and Wemer Lampe were 
prepared to swim 300 miles, do 
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What has long been a matter of course fifty hours’ tough and merciless weight 
for competitive sportsmen In other training, forgo leisure time and live 


disciplines is now to 
Welland in trim too. 


IKUILUIQ, lUlgu — 

keep boxing pro entirely for swimming in order to reach the 
top flight in Europe. 


Olympic regatta 
costs rocket 


Athletes, oarsmen, cyclists, weight- 
lifters, gymnasts and swimmers all use the 
latest methods to reach international 
standards and gain Olympic honours. 
Boxer Weiland hopes at least to train his 
way to a fresh chance. 


Trainer Kneipp and his prot£g£ intend, 
after a well-earned rest, to work out a 
scientific training schedule specially 
designed for Peter Weiland. Weiland is to 
take medical tests and is quite prepared to 
change old liabits if he is advised to do so. 

Maybe Weiland will be seen in the 
foreseeable future at workouts involving 
sweat-jerking interval training, ingenious 
gymnastics designed to toughen particular 
tendons or a tSte-ft-t&e with the gleaming 


Suit survey 


A joint survey conducted by /j 
jt\. Infratest research Institutes 
period of twelve months showed 
this year 56 per cent of 
between twenty and ■ slxty-Ow f 
bought a new suit. 

In fact thirteen per cent 
1 suits and four per cent 
more. 

The best customers at the talfc^jJL 
were office workers in executive 
and high-ranking and up-and-coiiutt* 
servants, aged between twenty 1 
thirty-nine. 

On the other hand only one to j •. 

farm owners bought a new suit dun 11 !; __ 

year’s duration of the survey. . j ' 

Mass-produced tailoring claimed!'' aSmuum 
eight per cen t of lire market. . 

(HandeUblatl, 34 Mart* Argentina 
Amtrelle 
l Austria 

Closed shop jfX" 

S ign on the door of a caiQ &\glfma * 
workshop in a village near 
Closed. Am In the pub Cameroon 

Underneath was another sign-J 1 
hold on. m fetch him. Mrs Welchmj > 

(DIE WELT, 26 W*** 6 



Their heavy investment began to bear 
fruit at the Federal Republic all-comers 
indoor championships in Dortmund. 

A year ago the Lainpes were mere 
average swimmers In a Hanover club. 
They won -NortlpGerman championships 
without creating much of a stir. Then they 
decided to go to Bonn and ace coach 
Gerhard Hetz. 

Educational and professional problems 
had first to be solved. Crawl specialist 
Wemer Lampe was at commercial college 
in Hanover but his teachers appreciated 
his position and he was able to commute 
between Hanover and Bonn, returning 
home for extra lessons at weekends. 

Butterfly specialist Hans Lampe was 
granted leave by Hanover teacher training 
college to attend training. With these two 
initial problems solved Gerhard Hetz set 
to work. 

It took five months and 300 miles for 
Wemer Lampe to swim his way to the 
position of second-fastest long-distance 
crawler In Europe. At Dortmund he swam 
the 1,500 metres freestyle in 16 min. 
44.6 sec., only 12.5 seconds slower than 
Hans Fassnacht of Mannheim. . 

Since Wemer Lampe is younger than 
world record-holder rassnacht he has In 
terms of development already left the 
Mannheim, swimmer standing. Lampe is 
already more than four seconds faster 
GDR ace Sperling, who was second 
the Euro 


Lanky, six foot three inch Lampe 
underscored Iris claims to a medal at the 
European championships in Barcelona 
this September by swimming the 1500 
metres a Dortmund like clockwork. 

He swani Iris way to the chainpionsliip 
a good fifty metres ahead of the field, 
clocking t min. 7.5 sec. per 100 metres, 
according to the plan drawn up by conch 
Gerhard Hetz. 

Fassnncht’s European record nearly fell 
and only did not do so beenuse Lampe 
Md'ritf'dbWjlfctlftoH!''. 1 

Hans Lampe swam a Federal Republic 
record in 25 metre baths in January, 


than 
to Fassnacht in 


European records. 


Werner Lamps 


(Photo: HorstmQller) 


covering the 100 metres butterfly in 
57.1 sec. This was his first step oil the 
road from regional mediocrity to on 
international rating. 

Sleep, swim and eat is ail that the two 
brothers have been able to do for montlis. 
"Never liave 1 trained so hard as under 
Gerhard Hetz In Bonn,” says Hans Lampe 
after five montlis of training. 

“At times I had to pull myself together 
to keep it up. Everything ached. 1 was on 
the brink of a breakdown. But a few 
days* rest put everything right." 

As the season starts the Lampe brothers 
can breathe a sigh of relief. Swimming in 
competitions is a busman’s holiday, but a 
restful one as far as they are concerned. 

.. Yet they have to do well in order to 
continue to receive tire grants made to 
them by mail-order magnate and Olympic 
show-jumping gold medallist Josef 
Neckermann’s Federal Republic Sports 
Aid Foundation. Karsten Lehmann 

(DIE WELT, 7 April 1970) 
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